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CATHOLIC LITERATURE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
ITS HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION, AND THE BEST MEANS OF PROMOTING IT. 
(The Prize Essay ). 


In Spain or Italy, where the government, the ideas of the people, tradition and 
feeling are alike Catholic, a Catholic literature distinct from what is national can 
hardly be said to exist; the literature is all Catholic: what is otherwise is merely 
exceptional. This was so in France also till the last century, when infidelity 
seized the literary men of the day and gave a tendency which still predominates. 
Since then a Catholic literature has grown up in France in opposition to that marred 
by this deadly blight. In Germany, Protestantism swayed the first literary efforts, 
but of late years Catholic writers of eminence in every branch have won applause 
and rank, and their writings are giving a healthy tone to cotemporary literature. 

In England and our own land another state of things has existed. The infidels 
of France by wit, sophistry, ridicule, apparent depth of research, science and 
antiquarian lore dazzled and carried away the readers whom they fascinated by 
their brilliant style, but still the true Catholics formed the great body of the people, 
and a healthy literature has always circulated among them. Germany, too, is 
about equally divided into Catholic and Protestant states, which stand on the 
same footing, and have equal rights. But England is Protestant in its govern- 
ment, anti-Catholic indeed, and fanatically, frantically unjust to every thing 
Catholic. The Catholics in England form a very small minority, and though 
they form a very large majority in Ireland, the fear of their self-condemned op- 
pressors* has constantly excluded them, until the time of O’Connell, from the army, 
the navy, the bar, the universities, parliament and public office. They have been, 
and to a great extent are, helots, considered by those who dare not let them speak 
as a body to be oppressed and excluded. The same is to a great extent the case 
here. Public opinion, in the United States, which poor, uninstructed people, 
though wise in their own conceits, think a product of our free institutions, but in 
reality, an olla podrida of old English prejudice, Irish party feeling, French in- 
fidelity, German rationalism and modern paganism, is decidedly against Catholics: 
delights to abuse them in the name of freedom, to burn a Pope’s Nuncio in effigy 


*Humanum est odisse quem leseris. 
10 Vor. IT.--No, 2, 
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in the cause of humanity, to burn a convent in reality in the name of morality, or 
a church in that of the constitution. Above all it keeps Catholics out of public 
life, accuses us of being subjects of a foreign power, taunts us with ignorance, 
yet shrewdly rejects any work written by a Catholic, asif reading it would admit 
that genius ever lurked beneath a brow on which the sign of the cross was made— 
would admit that Catholics are not ignorant— admit that they too have capacity 
sufficient to handle any subject, — admit that newspapers do not mark the highest 
point of public education, and much more that is by no means convenient to ad- 
mit. This is a token of fear, for glibly as Protestants of a certain stamp (for there 
are honorable exceptions) will among themselves and especially in a Catholic 
country run on about the ignorance, superstition, idolatry and priesteraft of the 
benighted followers of a Church which claims obedience, let but an educated 
Catholic suddenly enter — Lo! they are as suddenly polite, absolutely, really and 
unequivocally gentlemen. If in a church, the hat is taken off, bold assertion 
gives place to modest inquiry, and like children caught in a falsehood they escape 
as soon as possible. A book by a Catholic has the same effect: it comes to tell 
these prejudiced masses some things they would rather not know or hear. They 
will not touch it, they will not buy it. Hence publishers more willingly issue 
transcendental works or books of the new rapping religion, although they are 
aimed directly at Christianity, than a work by a Catholic: and for refusing the lat- 
ter we do not blame them if their only object is dollars and cents and a saleable book. 

Owing then to the state of us Catholics of the English tongue, it has been ne- 
cessary for us to create a literature for ourselves, apart from that of our country, 
and as yet little has been done compared to the want, towards the accomplishment 
of the task. English literature, even yet, speaking in the gross, is a conspiracy 
against Catholic truth: there is scarce a work on any branch of science, lite- 
rature, history or art, which can be safely put into the hands of a child. The 
present position of Catholics in the British dominions promises a better and more 
glorious future, while our increased numbers in this country give us a position, if 
we choose to take it: —if, tired of being constantly attacked and down-trodden, 
we cast politicians to the four winds and hurl back, alike without malice and with- 
out fear, every weapon of ridicule, sarcasm and argument used against us. In 
point of falsehood indeed we cannot reciprocate, and the father of lies himself 
could not surpass our antagonists. 

The task before us in this essay is to consider what the Catholi¢ literature in the 
United States is, and to endeavor to cast a searching glanee into the vista of its 
future. By our literature we mean works written by Catholics on exclusively 
Catholic subjects, or their works of history, travels, fiction, poetry or mere litera: 
ture, which are such as a wise censorship would approve. In our idea of litera- 
ture, therefore, we omit all scientific works, for these, creditable as they may be to 
the individual and to us as the body to which he belongs, have no direct influence 
on the reading public in the way of correcting false ideas. At one time a number 
of eminent Catholic mathematicians held the highest grade in the country, but 
their works, though justly esteemed, removed no popular errors, nor altered in 
one iota the diseased and morbid state of public opinion.* This is no reproach 
and indeed we should deplore it as an abuse to see any Catholic writer introduce 
his religion into a purely scientific work, as many Protestants do, some of whom 


* Among such works are a Treatise on the Use of the Globe, an excellent astronomy, 
published about 1814, by the Jesuit Wallace, Professor at New York, the mathematical 
works of Ryan, O’Shannessy, and others. 
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cannot describe the starry heavens, the strata of the globe, a shell or a flower, with- 


ity, 

Bid out displaying the deep-rooted bigotry of their hearts by vituperation of misstated 
rance, ff Catholic doctrines. Science has its own domain: in it we tolerate no extrinsic 
admit matter; scraps of poetry and polemics are there equally out of place. To the 
ade— — credit of the Catholic writers in this branch, it must be said that they have always 
pacity adhered to the proper line of their subject. No work of theirs on the differential 
ighest Calculus, Astronomy, Geometry, Algebra; no report to the government by any 
to ad- Catholic officer in the Topographical Engineers, or by any naval officer in ex- 
there ploring expeditions, contains any insult to the religious feelings of his Protestant 
tholie countrymen, and we must, sad are we to say it, praise them extremely ; for such 


of the examples of a due sense of their position are not too common. 
Leaving science then apart, we propose to confine our remarks to literature in 


cat 

y = its more confined sense. In the infancy of our Republic we were a poor, despised 
ertion | few, to whom a toleration, never at first intended, was granted merely because it 
scape was necessary to secure the aid of then Catholic France, and because it was sup- 
to tell posed that we should never be numerous, though time has so falsified the latter 


They f supposition that to us justly apply the words of Sallust: “ Incredibile memoratu 
est, adepta libertate quantum brevi creverit.”’ 
, adep q 





issue 

y are The first object of Catholics under the Republic was to reprint prayer books, 
e lat. the Following of Christ and the Bible, an edition of the Holy Scriptures being 
book. issued in 1790, when we Catholics were but a handful; and of the small number 
n ne of clergy in the country, who all apparently subscribed, ten being Jesuits; a fact 
try, we commend for reflection to all orators before Bible Societies. 

ment The oppressed state of the Catholics in the colonial governments had prevented 
iracy the reprint of our Bible and other necessary books, so much so that the clergy were 
, lite- often compelled to copy even the Missal, and the laity any book which they wished 


The to possess. Many old Catholic families still retain manuscript copies of standard 
works made about that time. 


more 

on, if Reprints of other works succeeded these, with new editions of extant transla- 

iden tions of esteemed books by the ascetical writers of Spain and France; and down 
, 


with to the present time these form a considerable part of our publications. 

Our land, however, was too classic in Catholic history, too fresh and rich in 
material, to be long content with exotic literature. When the Pilgrims were yet 
in Holland, a Peruvian wrote in Florida the first of its historical books; Ulloa, the 
» the first Spanish governor of Louisiana, is a well known name in literature. Lescar- 
bot, on the coast of Maine, composed his Muses de la Nouvelle France ; Charle- 


In 
nself 


a voix and Lafitau wrote their histories on the banks of the St. Lawrence; there too 
ere» and on the shores of Lake Huron, Lalemant, Chatelain and Ragueneau wrote 
wen) their ascetical works, which Franee welcomed with joy ; Jogues, in the office of 
e t0 the Dutch commandant at Albany, wrote in Latin of classic purity the narrative 
ee: of his sufferings, which Rome and Austria reprinted at length.* 
aber At the period of our Revolution, the Abbé Robin published at Philadelphia his 
but memoirs of the campaign of Rochambeau,+ St. John de Creveceur gave to the 
iis press his well known Letters of an American Farmer,$ a monument in their 
ach *Luis de Oré Historia de los Martires de Florida, 1604; Ulloa, Historical Relation 
uce of a Voyage to South America — Noticias Americanos, and other works ; Lescarbot, 
om Muses de la Nouvelle France, 1615 ; Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle France, 1741 ; 
Lafitau, Meurs des Sauvages, &e. } 1787. 
se — in England, Ireland and New York (I think) about 1785, and afterwards 
at Paris. 
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tone of the state of the Catholics who had lived long scattered and cut off from 
their own clergy, worship and instructions. Later still Macneven, in medical and 
philosophical works, gained merited applause; Carey, by his essays on various 
subjects; Du Ponceau, by his philosophical works, kept up a succession of Catho- 
lic authors. As far as our literature is concerned, we owe most to the last, who 
first drew the attention of the learned to the philological and ethnological labors of 
early Catholic missionaries in America, China and the East at large. 

Our proper literature, subsequent to the Revolution, began in controversy, and 
to controversy it was long confined. The Reverend John Thayer laid the founda- 
tion of our home literature in the account of his conversion, published about 1783, 
and frequently reprinted. As a monument of our history, no less than a most 
singular instance of God’s providence, it is worthy of being again given to the 

public, for his style is manly, sincere and convincing. , 
) About the same time Bishop Carroll found it necessary to open the career of 

controversy by a little work entitled “ An Address to the Roman Catholics of the 
United States, by a Catholic Clergyman,” (Annapolis, 1784). This was a reply 
to a work by his relative, Wharton, who had joined the Episcopalians, and now 
attacked the Catholic doctrine. The reply is an admirable defence, worthy of our 
first prelate, in style, matter, form and tone. 

The meeting of Catholic and Protestant in free discussion was a novelty. 
Thayer soon after arrived in America as a priest, to the horror of the New Eng- 
land divines, who, though they had smothered their indignation, on seeing the Se- 
lectmen of Boston walk in a Catholic procession when the French army was 
there, could not restrain their feelings when they saw a man bred in the school of 
Cotton Mather and Edwards, actually re-appear a Catholic priest, and suggest that 
he was right. Controversies ensued, and in 1790 appeared Thayer’s discussion 
with the Rev. George Leslie, (Washington, N. H.) Other controversies followed 
in Philadelphia and other cities, and as the press was open to the disputants, our 
literature was, as we have said, for a long time confined to controversy. Out of 
these discussions grew the next branch, able treatises on various points of doctrine, 
some of them of the highest order. 

The establishment of the Truth Teller next gave Catholics an organ; other 
papers succeeded, some short-lived indeed, but always regularly increasing in cir- 
culation and power. About 1830 a magazine was begun under the title of the 
Merropo.itan, edited by the Rev. C. C. Pise and the Rev. Dr. Damphoux, and 
.was soon followed by others. These vehicles of communication with the people 
formed many writers, who afterwards enriched our literature and conferred honor 
upon us. A few tales, one or two historical works, were however almost all that 
had appeared till about 1840, as there were few Catholic publishers, and scarcely 
one of these had sufficient capital or business connections to justify the publication 
to any great extent of original works, while the issue of needed and well known 
English works required all their care. To offer a Catholic book to any ordinary: 
publisher was useless. It would be promptly refused, or accepted only on such 
terms that an author must be devoid of all respect for himself to submit to them. 

Some few years since Fielding Lucas, of Baltimore, was almost the only one 
who had ventured to issue any number of original works, but suddenly a new 
spirit of enterprise arose among our Catholic booksellers.* The Ursuline Manual, 


*The Missale Romanum (1835) published by Lucas, still compares favorably with the 
foreign editions ; and Eugene Cummiskey’s edition of Haydock’s Bible (1825), folio, 
and nobly printed, was an enterprise that even astonishes us now. Both showed the 
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published by the late Mr. Dunigan, was a marvel at the time for its beauty ; and 
created a spirit of taste and a desire for well got up books. Our publishing houses 
then existing, or which subsequently arose, took larger views; several of them 
issued American works, and their publications began to reach the knowledge of 
our Protestant countrymen, although none are so blind as those who will not see.* 

Greater facilities were now given for the issuing of Catholic works: the United 
States Catholic Magazine (1842-8) formed several writers who have since done 
good service; Dunigan’s Home Library (1844-6) did the same, and other houses 
of less business extent than the publishers of these took sufficient courage to put 
forth works of home authors, as well as American translations of French works. 
School books fitted for our classes were at last prepared to supply, in some degree, 
our crying wants in this respect. 

At the present moment our literature and literary matter, the rapid growth of a 
few years, is a subject well worthy of attention. To appreciate it better, we shall 
briefly run over the chief branches, and characterize the works embraced in each. 
A full review of each we cannot of course attempt, and the sketch may perhaps 
in some cases be such as many persons would not altogether admit; yet, as 
we are not reviewing any one especially, nor considering the works mentioned as 
compared with those of English literature generally, but simply as forming part of 
our own, our judgment will not, we hope, be misunderstood or deemed overrated. 

We know that it has long been the custom with our lords and masters to sneer 
at any Catholic work, and to laugh at the idea of a Catholic attempting to write a 
book fit to take a place in a library, much less to compete with non-catholic 
writers. "We know that many of our own reviewers and newspaper editors, men 
“not to the manor born,” but proselytes of the gate, have been in youth and early 
manhood so imbued with these ideas, that not even a change of faith has been able 
to eradicate them. With a sort of instinct they fall on a poor Catholic author and 
absolutely tear him to pieces, unless he has acquired a sort of prestige before which 
they are compelled to bow, and then that early education makes them as subser- 
vient as need be. Now for our own part, we always scouted this idea of Catholic 
inferiority : examining the popular literature of the day, analyzing its tinsel, froth 
and flummery, examining its statements of fact, historical or otherwise, its pre- 
tended science and logic, dissecting calmly to find the soul, the philosophical start- 
ing point of the author’s mind, we have come to the simple conclusion that one 
word will, in most cases, cover all, and that simple word, albeit not very high or 


native tendency of a communion that in type or in stone looks for long years — multos 
annos. This series of permanent works in a style of typography that puts the secular 
press to the blush, is aptly closed by the Concilia Pr ltimori, and the Rituale 
Romanum, the latter of which is the gem of American rubricated works, surpassing all 
the rubricated prayer books of our Anglican friends in beauty. The Missale Romanum, 
by Lucas, above-mentioned, was also the first octavo Missal ever published. 





* As an instance of this complacent eye-shutting of our countrymen to our doings, 
we may cite the fact of the Appletons issuing an edition of the Following of Christ and 
calling it the First American Eprtion. First! had they said ‘‘ twenty-first’’ or 
“thirty-first,’? well and good ; for there is no counting the number. It was published 
about the period of the Revolution, for the first time, and when Appleton issued his, 
there were four stereotype editions in the market, and it has been so often printed, in 
one form or another, that no Catholic publisher ever thinks of saying what edition it is. 
Again, buy Poole’s Index of Periodical Literature, and look for any Catholic periodical 
from the Dublin Review down : if you find Brownson, you have found all the Catholic 

\periodicals known to the Librarian compiler. 
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flattering, is “humbug.” The veil has fallen from our eyes, and we only wonder 
how these idols have so long obtained the clouds of incense offered by the willing 
votary. 

We do not say this because they nearly all display the most profound, blind, 
cimmerian, obstinate, delightful, entertaining and absurd ignorance of Catholicity, 
Catholic worship, Catholic institutions and Catholic rites. This we can pardon, for 
we know that public opinion requires it, and even those who know, must act as if 
they knew not. We would not condemn a book on America, otherwise good, 
because the author tells us that in Catholic churches in this country no part of the 
Bible is ever read in English, and that no English instructions are given from Ca- 
tholic pulpits!’ We would not condemn a work on popular education even, though 
its author gravely tells us that the Missal and Breviary are ordinary school books in 
Catholic institutions! * Mass in the afternoon, every Catholic carrying his missal, 
we have got used to, and never condemn a writer for that. No, not for any such 
ignorance do we condemn them ; ignorance of God and the things of God is part of 
the punishment of original sin, and we cannot expect the unbaptized or heathen to 
be devoid of it, and in the former class we must number full half of our population, 

In our judgment of Catholic writers, then, be it known that we do not demi- 
godize the litterateurs of the day. At the risk of being deemed eccentric or ignor- 
ant, we say openly, “I will not adore:” and treat popular idols with very little 
reverence. They are not giants, but far, very far from it. There is more real 
eloquence, more unwritten poetry, more that is grand and sublime, more real erv- 
dition and science in many a hard working missionary than in the brightest lumi- 
naries that shine in the halls of Westminster or Washington, than in England’s 
laureate or in most of the poets, orators and statesmen that are wonders of either 
land. Such is our belief, and we avow it boldly. But to proceed to our Review. 


I. TneoLoey. — Beginning with Theology, we are met by a faet that in itself 
speaks remarkably for our state of culture. At an early period the present Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore issued, in seven volumes, his Dogmatic and Moral Theology, 
a complete body of sacred science suited to the wants of the country. The ap 
pearance of so large a work written in good Latin and intended really for use, was 
a source of wonder to the Protestant public and clergy, few of whom could even 
read it without some difficulty, and none perhaps with ease. Considered in a 
literary point of view, it marks the classic character of our writers, a familiarity 
with Roman literature which is unequalled in the country. The canons and 
decrees of the Councils held at Baltimore, which England’s first Orientalist, Car- 
dinal Wiseman, ranks with those of Milan, display an equally correct taste. Even 
in the backwoods, with rough work and rough men, Badin, the first priest ordained 
in our land, sings in Latin verse the praises of the Trinity.t 

Besides his two theologies, the Most Reverend author before mentioned has 
given in his Primacy of the Apostolic See one of the ablest works which America 
has produced. It grew out of a discussion with Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, and 
has caused the original controversy to be forgotten. If the style is not always pure 


*This inconceivably absurd exhibition of ignorance I find in a work written by 
order of the Legislature of Michigan, approved by that of New York, and found in 
almost every school library, here in the North. And the ignoramus who wrote it 
founds on it an argument in favor of the use of the Bible as a school-book likewise. 

tIgnorant of the free use of Latin among us, the Latin Life of Washington, by 8 
school-master of Kentucky, was considered as great a wonder as any strange animal iD 
a menagerie. ® 
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and classic, it is clear, manly and vigorous, by no means lacking in spirit, yet 
always moderate and decorous. In the same style are the minor treatises of the 
same author on Baptism and Justification.* As a biblical scholar, his new version 
of the New Testament, with its learned and judicious notes, gives him a high rank. 

His brother, the Archbishop of St. Louis, less of the theologian and more of a 
writer for the flock, has found time amid his missionary and episcopal labors, to 
enrich our literature with several devotional works, and a treatise on Anglican ordi- 
nations, as well as an account of the Holy House of Loretto, an invaluable work, 
which was greatly needed and is still too little known. 

Bishop Spalding in this branch has contributed a work on the Evidences of 
Catholicity, and Dr. Pise a work on Christianity and the Church, and his Aletheia ; 
but of the style and literary character of these writers we shall speak elsewhere. 

Of the various controversies published from time to time several have become 
permanently Catholic works and can be found only in Catholic stores, no dubious 
sign whereby to judge of the real issue of the discussion. Such are the discussion 
between the present Archbishop Hughes and Mr. Breckenridge, between the present 
Archbishop Purcell and Campbell, and we may add the works of Bishop England, 
most of which are polemical and noted alike for eloquence, purity of diction and 
leaning. Many others were published in their time, but are now seldom to be 
found, and cannot be considered as forming part of our actual literature. Among 
these the discussions of Bishop David, Messrs. Power, Kohlman and Levins with 
various antagonists, are deserving of special mention, and the authors are still re- 
membered as able controvertists. The work of Father Kohlman on Confession 
and his ** Unitarianism philosophically and theologically examined,”? (Washing- 
ton, 1821), are extremely valuable, written in a clear, forcible and very pure style, 
untarnished by faults which we should almost naturally expect in a foreigner. 

Besides these works, we may under this head mention Powers’ History of the 
New Testament, a work worthy of that eminent preacher, and also with especial 
emphasis the two treatises of the princely Russian, Gallitzin, the Pastor of the 
Alleghanies, who in his Defence of Catholic Principles and Letters on the Holy 
Scriptures won a high reputation not only by his graceful style and his sound 
arguments but by his mild and gentle way of proposihg all his points. 

Fredet also gave a defence of the Eucharist worthy of the Congregation of 
Si. Sulpice in its accurate, clear and calm exposition of Catholic doctrine. 

Bishop England gave an explanation of the Ceremonies of Holy Week, and 
of those of the Mass; refuted the silly belief as to the Roman Chancery, and in 
various tracts displayed the powers of his great and cultivated mind and the purity 
of his language. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject we cannot but cite the works of the 
Rev. Jeremiah O’Callaghan, as evincing the freedom of discussion which prevails 
among us. Eccentric in style and thought, he differs from most around him, and 
in his work on Usury and in that on the Mysteries propounds doctrines in which 
he has not found many followers. 






*The former work especially displays a temperate wisdom, not unenlivened in the 
discussion of Protestant views by sallies of wit and satire, both characteristic of this 
prelate ; at the same time that it evinces a thorough acquaintance with all the Protestant 
theories respecting the initiatory Sacrament of Christianity, from the wild extrava- 
gances of Fox and Campbell to the nearly orthodox position of the learned patristic 
Pusey. 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
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THE MONKS OF LA TRAPPE. 


BY CARDINAL DONNET, ARCHBISHOP OF BORDEAUX. 


An Address at the Agricultural Festival of St. Cier-Lalande. 


Many persons speak of La Trappe and the Trappists, but few know what they 


are. Unfortunately it is thus with many other things in this world. People talk F 


of the Trappists and their rule, and do not know the first word concerning them 
or it. 

What is a Trappist, then? Well, he is a man like all the rest of us, with the 
exception, however, that he is a little more humble, a little more abstemious, loses 
less time in sleep, and for these reasons is considerably our superior. 

Sleep indulged to excess, otherwise called sloth, the pleasures of the table and 
an unbridled tongue have caused a troop of miseries in this world. It needs not 
an initiation in the science of Hippocrates to divine that. Yes, there is danger in 
sleeping too much, in eating too much, and in talking too much. Now the Trap- 
pist sleeps little, eats little, and does not talk at all. It is for this reason 
that he is not only a saint, but also a skilful farmer; and that is why I wish 
to propose him to you as a model in all that is susceptible of your imitation. | 
wish also to prove to the man of agricultural pursuits, whose life is often one of 


privations, that there exist men who might have procured themselves in the worll F 


all the enjoyments of life, and who condemn themselves, by voluntary choice, 
eat less, to sleep less, to labor more, than the workmen of our cities or the inhabi- 
tants of our country districts. 

The Trappist rises every morning at two o’clock, on Sundays at one, and on 
great festivals at midnight. Prayer and the labor of his hands divide between 
them all his time till eight o’clock in the evening, his hour of retiring to rest. 

From Easter till the 4th of September, the Trappist eats two meals a day, the 
first at half-past eleven, A. M., the second at six in the evening; all the rest of 
the year he makes but one repast, which takes place at half-past two o’clock 
P. M., and in Lent at four. And he devotes but one-half hour to this only meal. 

I had the happiness of passing at La Trappe the eight days preceding my 
Episcopal consecration in 1835. On those days as at all times, the fare consisted of 
a pea-soup, a dish of beans seasoned only with salt, and water. A pear or other 
fruit formed the dessert of each one. The Trappist knows neither meat, nor fish, 
nor butter, nor eggs. 

Will you say that to go on in this way is self-murder, that it is to bury one’s sel 
alive, and render one’s self useless to society? But how many farmers, how 
many workmen of all trades, never make use of either flesh meat, or fish? 

Why reproach the Trappists for doing, in the spirit of penance, what others do 
from necessity? Be assured of it, not only intemperance, but good cheer has 
destroyed many virtues, engendered many evils; the lovers of gormandizing ate 
commonly unchaste and ungenerous; they are selfish and devoid of energy. 
Trust not the countries which produce, which foster them. 

Reckon, then, if you can, the services rendered to society by the houses of La 
Trappe. Count the fields cleared and improved, the wild heaths and uncultivated 
wastes now covered with rich crops. Reckon the poor clothed and fed, the sick 
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and infirm succored, the orphans harbored and educated. The Trappists, then, 
may be called the benefactors of humanity, the Providence of all around them. 

A colony of Trap- ; 
pists is a village 
containing every 
kind of business. 
Besides the farm- 
ing Trappist, there 
are seen the miller, 
the blacksmith, the 
carpenter, the join- 
er, the mechanic: 
and all these men 
labor from the ris- 
ing to the setting 
of the sun. How 
could I recount all 
they have done at 
Melleray, Monta- 
gue, Port au Salut, 
Valsainte, Augne 
Belle, Briquebec, 
Font Gombaut, 
Sepfont, Staoueli ; 
there may be seen 
the prodigies oper- 
ated by faith, love 
of God, and a de- 
sire of serving our 
neighbor. 

Thirty years ago, 
I visited one of the 
places, which at a 
later period was 
chosen as the abode of one of these religious colonies. The land was covered 
with thorns, rocks, and moving bogs. No horseman could cross this district, on 
account of the deep quicksands occurring in every part. At the present day, these 
marshes and wastes are replaced by fields of an admirable fertility; the rocks have 
for the most part disappeared under a stratum of vegetable earth, and the scythe 
moves fearlessly over the rich meadows created by these cenobites. Canals skil- 
fully distributed, maintain a perpetual verdure over these now luxuriant groves ; 
drains dug underground to the depth of three or four feet, receive the waters of the 
wet lands, and pour them into a pond which is made to feed several mills. It 
appears to me, that these works, begun and completed by the monks of La 
Trappe, are sufficient proofs of a patient and active intelligence, and of a most 
profound knowledge of agriculture. 

One of their works in particular strikes with admiration and astonishment every 
visitor. It is a windmill of a new construction, invented by one of the brothers, 
and built entirely by the monks themselves. The head of the mill is surmounted 
by a cap which turns with the wind, without the aid of any other internal force. 
The sails are 150 feet in diameter, and obey the impulse of the wind; that is to 

it Vor. II.—No. 2. 
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say, they open more or less, according as the wind blows with more or less force, 
The same mechanism takes the wheat, which has been placed in a vat, causes it 
to ascend, cleans it, and distributes it under the millstone, which reduces it to flour, 
The astonishment produced by this beautiful machinery is increased by the know- 
ledge that its skilful inventor is completely ignorant of the rules of mechanics; he 
guessed, without having learned them. Like his aoetiers, me. only some how 
to obey, to pray, andto work. * * * *#* , 

Behold, at St. Emelion, the grotto where lived the pious hermit who a given 
his name to all that beautiful country; see the stone upon which he reposed, and 
the still flowing source of crystal waters, a living image of the divine source at 
which he quenched his spiritual thirst. But above all, note the remarkable church 
which stands in the neighborhood of his hermitage, and which antiquarians regard 
as the most singular in France, and as unique in the whole world. This is the 
work of some poor monks, who, not possessing, doubtless, the means of building, 
according to architectural rules, a temple where they could pray in common, ex- 
cavated a solid rock, and in one single rock constructed a subterraneous church, a 
gigantic edifice, having for its base a parallellogram of a hundred and twenty feet 
in length by sixty in breadth; a miracle of labor of which few people even sup- 
pose the existence. I have, I believe, said enough to prove that Monks, and the 
Trappists in particular, are by no means useless in this world. 

Happy will it be for humanity, when it shall take them as models in every- 
thing that is imitable in their existence; models of industry, of respect, of obedi- 
ence, of discretion, of temperance, of simplicity, and of every virtue. Men 
would talk a little less, it is true: but where would be the harm of that? What 
great benefit has the use we have made of a speech conferred upon us, especially 
in these last years? If we had a few poets, romancers, dramatists, journalists 
and orators the less, would the world be any the worse off ? 





y 
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ORTHODOX CHARITY: 


OR THE POPE AND THE SULTAN. 


Tue danger of latitudinarian views and language is, no doubt, much to be leared 
in our age and country: yet the most orthodox may prudently avoid in social 
intercourse whatever may unnecessarily wound feeling. Principle may be main- 
tained in all its strictness, although it be not bluntly proclaimed in unfavorable cit- 
cumstances. To avoid expressing painful truths, when no good is likely to arise 
from their enunciation, is not to dissemble, much less to betray them. To praise 
the good acts, qualities and dispositions of sectaries, or unbelievers, does not imply 
an acknowledgment that nothing is wanting to secure their salvation. Gratitude for 
kindness, admiration of moral virtues, good wishes for those who are out of the 
communion of the Church, may dispose them to approach us in a spirit of con- 
fidence. A letter of a Pope of the eleventh century, the famous Hildebrand, ad- 
dressed to Anzir, king of Mauritania, serves to show the correctness of these 
views. He thanks this Mahometan prince for his good will to the Christians, 
some of whom he had released from captivity, and for gifts which he had sent to 
the Pope himself. Anzir had also signified his desire for the promotion to epis 
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copacy of a priest whom he highly recommended. The Pope being satisfied 
of the merit of the candidate, took pleasure in gratifying his wishes. The ex- 
pressions of this letter from another pen might appear latitudinarian, but they can- 
not be so understood, coming from the stern defender of the Catholic faith. 
They show how charity and prudence combine to moderate and soften literary 
and social intercourse, without prejudice to orthodoxy. 


GREGORY VII TO A MOORISH KING. 


“The Bishop Gregory, servant of the servants of God, to Anzir, king of Sitipha, 
a province of Mauritania, in Africa, health and Apostolic blessing. 

“Your Excellency sent us your letters this year, asking us to ordain bishop, ac- 
cording to the Christian rite, the priest Servandus; which we have taken pleasure 
in doing, since your request appeared just and excellent. You also, besides send- 
ing us presents, through reverence for blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and 
affection for us, set at liberty some Christians, who were detained prisoners, and 
you have promised to liberate others likewise. God, the Creator of all men, 
without whom we cannot do or even conceive any thing good, moved your heart 
by His inspiration to these kind acts: He who enlighteneth every man who cometh 
into this world, enlightened your mind in this regard. For there is nothing 
which Almighty God, who willeth all men to be saved, and none to perish, ap- 
proves of more strongly in us, than that man, next to loving Him, should love 
his fellow-man, and that he should not do to another what he would not have 
done to himself. We and you owe to each other this charity, more especially 
than to other nations, since we believe and confess the one God, though in a dif- 
ferent manner, and we daily praise and adore Him as the Creator of all things, 
and the Ruler of the world. For as the Apostle says: ‘He Himself is our peace, 
who hath made both one.’ Many of the Roman nobility knowing from us that 
this grace was given you, are altogether in admiration of your goodness and 
virtues, and loud in your praise. Two of them, our liegemen Alberic and Cin- 
cius, brought up with us in the Roman palace, almost from early youth, being 
very desirous to form your acquaintance, and to be on terms of intimacy, and to 
serve you in any way in their power in these countries, send to you their men, 
that you may learn from them the high esteem which they have of your wisdom 
and generosity, and their readiness to oblige you to the utmost of their ability. We 
recommend them to your majesty, begging of you for our sake and in considera- 
tion of the merit of the men themselves, to treat them with that kindness, which 
we always desire to show to you and those who belong to you. For God knows, 
we love you purely for the honor of God, and we desire your salvation, and your 
honor in the present life and in that to come: and with our heart and mouth we 
pray that, after a long career in this world, God Himself may lead you to the 
blessed bosom of the most holy patriarch Abraham.” 


*Cone. col. reg. vol. vi, col. 1342 
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CHRISTIAN FORGIVENESS. 
BY THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE. 


“ Revenge not yourselves, my dearly beloved, but give place to wrath; for it is 
written: Revenge is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” —Rom. xii, 19. 


In the epistle of to-day, the Apostle presents to us one of those 
sublime and practical maxims of Christianity, which are among the most 
striking evidences of its divine origin. It is so natural for the proud 
heart to resent affronts— to seek retaliation for injuries, that the exercise 
of forgiveness is a manifest triumph of divine grace over the corruption 
of fallen nature. As Christians we are bound to cultivate peace with all 
mankind. The Apostle had just said, ‘if it be possible, as much as in 
you, having peace with all men;” but if, despite of our efforts, enemies 
rise up, and inflict wrongs upon us, we are commanded to abstain from 
revenge, to pardon them from the heart, to overcome evil by good. This 
is the morality of the Gospel, the law of Jesus Christ, the condition on 
which we may hope for pardon of our own sins. No exception is allowed, 
no plea available. Let me invite your attention, brethren, to this subject, 
important at all times, and easily forgotten. Of many it may be said; 
“Ye know not of what spirit ye are.”* They are believers in the Gospel, 
zealous for religion, devoted to the glory of Christ, our Lord. Their 
faith is strong, their generosity unbounded, their zeal fervent: but they 
are wanting in that spirit of forbearance and forgiveness, which is the 
criterion of Christian virtue. It behooves us to pause and examine 
whether we truly belong to Christ, for ‘if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His.’’t 

The Apostle urges us to cultivate peace: ‘Follow peace with all 
men:’’{ yet he intimates that it may not be in our power to secure it, 
Our conduct should be not only inoffensive, but kind. We should cheer- 
fully perform towards all every good office, and cherish in our inmost 
heart love for all. We are not, however, permitted to purchase peace by 
a sacrifice of principle: to yield compliance in things forbidden by the 
divine law, to please men at the risk of incurring the divine displeasure. 
Hence our Lord said in strong language, taking on himself the responsi- 
bility of the results which were to attend the preaching and profession 
of His Gospel : ‘Do not think that I am come to send peace upon earth. 
I came not to send peace, but the sword.’’|| Brethren, what means this 
solemn declaration? Did not angels at the moment of the birth of the 
Divine Infant, sing: ‘‘ Peace to men,” as well as glory to God? Is not 
His Gospel ‘‘ the Gospel of peace?’’§ Does it not breathe love? Never- 
theless the pride and corruption of the human heart make it an occasion 


* Luke ix, 55. t Rom. viii, 9. t Heb. xii, 14. 
|| Matt. x, 34. § Eph. vi, 15. 
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of strife and contest. The sword is sometimes unsheathed against its 
professors. In this respect the dearest ties of nature are disregarded. 
The unbeliever unable to comprehend why the Christian will not follow 
the worship of his fathers, will not conform to the usages of his fellow- 
citizens, will not join in views and practices which are popular and 
national, condemns him as a fanatic, a traitor, an apostate. “He is 
become a censurer of our thoughts. He is grievous to us, even to be- 
hold: for his life is not like other men’s, and his ways are very different. 
We are esteemed by him as triflers; and he abstaineth from our ways as 
from filthiness.”"* Hence it is that hatred is indulged where love should 
reign; the peace of families is destroyed; and the words of our Lord 
are manifestly fulfilled : ‘I am come to set a man at variance against his 
father, and a daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law. And a man’s enemies shall be they of his own house- 
hold.”+ Persuasion and ridicule, allurements and threats, are succes- 
sively employed to shake the constancy of the servant of Christ, and 
when all fail, he is sometimes discarded, disowned, and persecuted. He 
might be once more beloved and caressed, if he would only abjure his 
convictions and walk in the beaten path: but he cannot deny Christ, or 
His doctrines, without incurring the penalty of being, in turn, denied: 
he cannot please men in matters involving Christian principle, without 
ceasing to be a servant of Christ. If he love father or mother, son or 
daughter, more than Christ, he cannot be His disciple. He must, then, 
at every sacrifice remain steadfast in his Christian profession, and faithful 
in his allegiance to his Divine Master. In every other respect he fulfils 
the duties imposed on him by his position and social relations, he is af- 
fectionate and devoted to those to whom the ties of nature bind him: he 
isrespectful and submissive to his superiors, kind to his equals and de- 
pendants: upright and just in his dealings: loyal and patriotic in his 
sympathies. All that he can do consistently with duty is done by him 
to maintain harmony, peace, amity with all: but if it cannot be, he re- 
mains tranquil, conscious of having done all in his power for peace, and 
praying to God that He may win to peace the hearts of those who hate 
him without cause. 

When, notwithstanding all our efforts, peace cannot be maintained, 
and wrongs are wantonly inflicted on us, the Apostle affectionately 
warns the Christian not to indulge the desire of revenge: ‘“‘ Revenge not 
yourselves, my dearly beloved.”’ He uses entreaty and exhortation, speak- 
ing as a fond friend and father, who knows the difficulty of restraining 
the strong impulse of natural indignation, and sympathizes deeply with 
the sufferers. The influence which his love for those whom he addresses, 
gives him, is employed to disarm them. He sees the arm uplifted to re- 
taliate, and whilst he might in the name of the Divine Saviour command 
the vindictive man to desist, he chooses in the first instance to make 


* Wisdom ii, 14. + Matt. x, 35 
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trial of affectionate appeal, which, however, he enforces by the words of 
inspiration: ‘* Revenge is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” He wam: 
man not to trench on the Divine prerogative — not to seize the sword of 
the Lord, which should repose in the scabbard, until the Lord Himself 
draw it forth. Yielding as it were something to human weakness, he jp. 
sinuates, that if punishment be due to the wanton assailant, it shall surely 
overtake him, and in a manner far more dreadful than it could be inflicted 
by the feeble arm of the sufferer. The seeming impunity granted to 
crime is not calculated to embolden the transgressor, since it is onlya 
suspension of the execution of the Divine decree, which dooms him to 
unutterable woe. Why hasten to punish him, whom God will most cer. 
tainly punish, unless by humiliation he atone for his crime? Man, how. 
ever wantonly insulted, however grievously injured, has no right to take 
on himself the punishment of his enemy, because he should not inter 
fere with the general order, which reserves to the public authority the cor. 
rection of individual wrongs, and he himself is a transgressor before 
God, and by his sins he has deserved even greater evils than have befallen 
him. If Cain has shed innocent blood, let no man undertake to avenge 
the crime, since God will punish with sevenfold vengeance the murderer 
of Cain. We must give place to wrath—to the exercise of Divine jus- 
tice —and patiently endure the wrongs inflicted by our personal enemies, 
or the enemies of our religion. 
This however, brethren, is not the completion of the Christian triumph. 
It is indeed much to arrest and restrain the vindictive man in the moment 
of wild excitement: it is more, to calm the throbbing of his heart, and 
banish all desire of revenge: but the Apostle teaches a still sublimer les 
son, and grace manifests her power, by inspiring an effectual and active 
love for the enemy. “If thy enemy hunger, give him to eat: if he thirst, 
give him drink: for doing this, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” 
No matter, how unprovoked were his insults, how cruel his persecution, 
he is still a man, who in his necessities has claims on your sympathies 
and beneficence by reason of our common nature: he has been redeemed 
by the same atoning sacrifice: he is created for the same happiness. 
Besides, the exercise of charity is the surest means of obtaining redress 
for the wrongs which you have suffered. You might altogether fail in 
the execution of your vindictive designs; you could scarcely hope by any 
retaliation to make him humbly avow his fault, and sue for pardon: you 
might bring on yourselves the severity of the law, by attempting to punish 
him: but be kind to him in distress, be generous, and you will melt down 
his prejudices with the fire of charity, you will subdue his pride, you will 
win his heart, and change an enemy into a brother. He hated you, be- 
cause he misconceived your principles, and supposed you to bear him 
a deadly hatred. When convinced by your conduct of the groundless 
ness of his enmity, he will blush and weep for his wanton assaults on 
one so worthy of respect and affection. Make the trial, brethren, and 
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do not despair of the result. ‘‘Be not overcome by evil, but overcome 
evil by good.” The history of the Church abounds in examples of the 
triumphs of charity. Every age has furnished splendid instances of for- 
giveness, which prove that the Spirit of God has not departed from her. 

The Divine Redeemer gave the sublime lesson and example, when from 
His cross He prayed for the pardon of those who crucified Him: “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.”* Stephen, the first mar- 
tyr, as he bent beneath the stones that were cast at him, knelt to pray: 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.”t In the eleventh century, John 
Gualberti, a military man, whose brother had fallen by the hand of an 
assassin, raised his arm to avenge his death, but as the murderer, placing 
his arms in the form of a cross on his breast, asked for mercy, the soldier 
cast his weapon on the ground, and rushed to embrace the suppliant as 
abrother in Christ. This triumph of faith over nature obtained its speedy 
recompense. John hastened to a neighboring church to ask pardon for 
his rash purpose, and there received a divine intimation that pardon was 
vouchsafed to him. From that moment he felt himself changed into an- 
other man, so that he became a leader of others in the way of holiness, 
and shed the sweet odor of Christ on the vales of Camaldoli and Vallom- 
brosa. Brethren, these. are the examples which you should imitate. 
“Follow peace with all men.” “If it be possible, as much as is in 
you, have peace with all men.” But if this may not be, at least 
“render to no man evil for evil:’’ “revenge not yourselves, my dearly 
beloved :” ‘‘be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil by good.” 

You need not hope, brethren, to reduce to practice these sublime 
maxims by any effort of your reason and good sense. You must implore 
the grace of God, in order to correct the perversity of nature, to subdue 
its rebellion, to heal its corruption. You must study these lessons at the 
foot of the cross, and learn to repeat, from your inmost soul, the words 
of your Divine Master, who teaches by His example, whilst He prays: 
“Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Doubt not, 
brethren, your prayer will not be uttered in vain. The hearts of your 
enemies will yield to the grace, which you have implored for them, and 
they will join with you in praising the goodness and mercy of our Saviour 
God. They will acknowledge the divinity of that faith, which teaches us 
to recognise a brother in an enemy, and to practise towards him every 
kind office of fraternal love. O! may we all understand fully and prac- 
tise faithfully the divine lesson. 

“Would to God,” cries St. Augustin, “that those who now try our pa- 
tience, may be converted, and may with us be tried: yet as long as they 
are such as to try us, let us not hate them, for we know not whether each 
of them will continue to the end in his evil disposition. And oftentimes 
when thou fanciest that thou hatest an enemy, thou hatest a brother, and 
thou knowest it not.’’ tf 


* Luke xxiii, 34. } Acts vii, 59. {In Ps. liv. 











Che Fall of Uineveh. 


‘© Wo to thee, O city of blood.’ — Nauum, iii, 1. 


Unvem the past and bid the shadows flee, 
That cluster darkly round an empire’s seat; 
Where Belus, mightiest of the men of old, 

On Tigris erst built Nineveh the Great; 

The glorious marvel of a pristine age. 

Majestic Assur, in her high estate, 

Like Orient Queen, encrowned amid her slaves, 
Looks down on abject nations that adore 

Her sceptred greatness and her stern behests. 
Those massive walls around, defiant, scorn 
Beleaguering foes, and rear, like sentinels, 
Their turrets bold to ward and gird the land 
Within their strong embrace — impervious, save 
Where oft the brazen gates are open flung, 

To marshal forth a warrior array, 

With hearts elate, to subjugate the world. 
What stately fanes! where gorgeous shrines are lit, 
With solemn splendors of idolatry; 

Where throngs insensate bend, in silent awe, 
Before the image, formed by mortal hands 

Of things ideal, or of earthly mould, 

Of kings and heroes, deified when dead! 

What wondrous palaces! whose marble halls, 
Arcades and vestibules and fretted roofs, 
Chiseled with matchless art and scope, display 
The blazonry of haughty domination, 

With pomp barbaric fraught; — of serried hosts, 
And battle’s direst rage and victory’s spoils, 
The sack of cities and the captive’s chains! 
Lo! the proud pageants, that triumphant sweep, 
Amid the swell of choral strains, along 

The colonades and storied chambers, till 

They reverent pause, where majesty enthroned 
*Neath canopies, all lustrous with the dies 

Of sparkling gems and gold and purple robes, 
Awards, with smile and frown, or life or death! 
Ye piles colossal of imperial pride! 

Superb ye stand, artistic monuments 

Of grace and grandeur joined, in countless modes; 
And cast supreme, your giant shadows down 
From glistening pinnacle and towering dome, 
On courts of nobles, decked with regal beauty; 
And dappled gardens, odorous with the breath 
Of floral nature; over crystal founts 

Tinted with iris-hues; on thoroughfares, 

Where motley crowds, intent on gain, speed by; 
And market places, whose rich, varied wares 
Send climes remote, in homage to the liege 














The Full of Nineveh. 35 


Who rules in Assur, with despotic will. 

But hark! the voice of melody that flows, 

Like dulcet rill, upon the perfumed air; 

A song of revelry, in festal bowers, i 
Where gleesome guests, from crowned goblets pour, 
In ruddy streams, libations to the god 

Of luxury, and quaff themselves the wine; 

At hour when stars peer through the dusky veil 
Flung o’er the vesper sky, and rest presage 

To weary hearts and limbs of toiling men. 

Exult ye sons of Nineveh the Great! 

Ay! grow complacent with the splendid scene, 
And vaunt your peerless honors to the world; 
Till self-reliant in your potent sway, 

You challenge earth, and bravely scoff at heaven! 
Vain mortals! blind and deaf to boded doom! 
Your heritage made void! your pride abased ! 

Your wealth despoiled! your boasted, fragile power, 
All crushed, in darkness, by the sovereign God! 
Behold! a levin flash athwart the sky 

Serene and cloudless, gleams, like flaming sword 
Gigantic: meteor banners, waved sublime, 

By hands unseen o’er Tigris flood afar 

A radiance fling abrupt and ominous! 

Wild phantoms loom from airy heights and stretch 
A spectral arm of menace o’er the realm, 

Which placid rests within its panoply. 

Thus frowns indignant from immortal throne, 
Who rules the destinies of earth and heaven: 

His shading presence, like a funeral pall, 

Hangs o’er thee, in the sunshine of thy mirth! 
But list the deep and hollow sounds that pent 

In earth’s dark caverns, thrill with mortal dread, 
The ear of night;— with tones mysterious blent 
Supernal: muttered now, in whispered dirge; 

Now syllabled in words sonorous; all 

Prophetic of thy doom, O trophied city! 

«* Wo, wo to thee, all drenched in gore and gorged, 
Like lion with his whelps, in bloody lair, 

With spoils of nations: stubble-like, consumed 
Shall be thy feasting and thy drinking; things 
The molten and the graven be destroyed, 

From out the house of Baal; the herald’s voice 
No more be heard, thy chariots armed shall burn, 
Thy strongholds, shaken like the fig-tree, blown é 
By winds impetuous, shall dishonored lie: 

Thy people slain, in mountain heaps shall strew 
Thy dwellings and thy streets by conquest won!” 
Now vainly speaks the messenger of God ; 

For vengeance follows, like the thunder-bolt 

That smites, e’en in the path by lightning made, 
The lofty spires and everlasting hills! 

Arise, ye revellers! don the helm and mail, 

And pour your spirit on the sword and spear: 
Build up your bulwarks; arm you for the siege; 
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The Fall of Nineveh. 


Fling out your banners from the castle’s walls! ' 
The Mede with cry of fierce revenge is there; 
And stern Chaldea’s king, with myriad hosts; 
Man, clad in scarlet, girt with gleaming blade, 
And buckler radiant in the sun, rush on; 

With neighing steed and champing for the fight; 
And noise of wheels, in fiercest melee driven. 
The storm of battle rages, like the din 

Of roaring winds, impelled through forest trees, 
In mountain gorge, like ocean billows moved; 
Or rush of waters, in the cataract 

Hurled foaming down: so wars the battle storm. 
Avengers on! the guerdon which you sought, 

Is now your own: the stricken walls are scaled; 
The brazen gates are broken down; and fled 

As women, are the men who braved your wrath. 
Like the deep sea, in crested surges tost, 

The waves of conflict burst upon the streets, 
And havoc on the tide of carnage rides. 

The flames of blazing palaces, upthrown, 

As streams of lava, from volcanic fires, 

Illume with lurid glow the welkin wide. 

And lo! blood gushes from unnumbered founts 
The vengeful sword has made; nor ransom takes 
To save th’ accursed of God: ah! stanchless wounds! 
Whence issues full the life of Nineveh; 

No more to animate her mangled corse. 

Dim terror clouds the sight and spells the heart! 
Pale crowds are hurrying by: frail, aged men — 
Affrighted women —and the helpless yqung — 
Tumultuous a covert seek in vain, 

From frenzied foe: alas! the shuddering wail 
Proclaims their fate, and voice of dark despair 
Which cleaves with trenchant shriek the firmament. 
Take spoil of silver and of gold, that here, 

Bold rapine hoarded, in its den of prey: 

Defile the throne, where ruthless monarchs sat; 
The gilded mausoleum, where they rot 
Inglorious; and the halls of kingly state, 

Now tenantless of adulating slaves; 

Aye! e’en the bowers yet redolent with sweets 
Still voiced with echoes of the silver lute! 

Nor let the living weep the slaughtered dead: 

But tear them captives, into exile land; 

The tender orphan, with sad, tearful eyes; 

The wretched maiden, with her young hope quenched; 
The widowed spouse bereft of all her joys, 

From home endearments and the gentle ties 
Which bound them fondly in the sheaf of hearts, 
To muse o’er memories of departed bliss, 

And pensive weep, for age, their mournful lot, 
To wear the chains of hopeless servitude! 

This is thy end, proud daughter of the East! 
One span, one step from throne to sepulchre! 
Ah! who will tell the jubilee of earth, 
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Which claps its hands and hisses at thy fall, 
Exultant in thy desolation dark? 

And who will speak thy nameless agonies? 
Who chronicle thy fate or mark the spot, 
Where hidden, voiceless lie, in one vast grave, 
Beneath the wing of darkness, dank and drear, 
Thy children wrapped in shroud of infamy : 
And Assur made a place for beasts of prey, 
And foulest birds of night, —a desert else! 





KATE O'CONNOR. 


A STORY OF MIXED MARRIAGES.* 





CHAPTER V. 
Papa’s Plans for the Future. 


Wuar all the young ladies found so very attractive in Haraden White we never 
could understand. He was considered very handsome; but there was a difference 
of opinion about that. He had no doubt a magnificent figure and the air of a 
grand seigneur. He was probably much admired because he appeared to admire 
nobody, or to admire only himself. He knew perfectly all his advantages and was 
entirely unconscious of possessing any disadvantages. He knew perfectly how 
to dress, and how every one else ought to be dressed, but he had neither wit nor 
learning nor conversational talents. A man of taste, and entirely without reli- 
gion, he was bent upon the gratification of his eye and his ear, and was by no 
means insensible to the pleasures of the table. Apathetic, amiable and self-indul- 
gent, he was perhaps as much courted and sought after as any young man in 
New York. We can’t help thinking that our little Kate, who certainly had a great 
deal of good sense, took a fancy in the first place to this magnificent gentleman 
because he had an odd name, and seemed to think nobody worth his notice: then 
she found that every body admired him, and, presently after, that he admired her: 
then he was entirely different from all her other friends, and particularly from her 
Catholic friends, and one likes a little variety. And then suppose she did admire 
him — what of that ? 

We have said that Haraden White did not appear again at Mr. O’Connor’s for 
three or four days; when he did appear he came armed with tickets for the fancy 
ball, and a store of good reasons why they should be accepted, and he was not 
more astonished than was Margaret at the steadiness of Kate’s refusal. Margaret 
was surprised, not because she possessed the same advantages which we have for 
discerning the state of her cousin’s heart, but because she thought it was the very 
thing which, above all others, Kate would most particularly enjoy, and she was 
surprised at such an unusual piece of self-denial. Haraden as_before was both 


*Copyright secured for the benefit of the author. 
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surprised and vexed. He wanted Kate to go because it was a good thing in it. 
self to go: the ball was to be a grand affair, and not every body could,go by any 
manner of means: then he wanted her to go because she was a pretty creature— 
an ornament to any society, and he had promised Mrs. Weld to bring her; he was 
sure that Kate once there could enjoy it amazingly ;— then as he was going him. 
self he wanted Kate to go for his own special enjoyment;— he liked her better 
than any one else, and he preferred dancing with her to dancing with any othe 
young lady in New York, because she danced better than any other ;— then he 
had taken pains to get her a ticket, and her refusal to accept it was a personal 
slight to himself, and lastly, the sooner she began to get over these ridiculous 
notions about Lent being holier than any other time, and one season of the year 
being different any way from another, the better it would be for her: if it werea 
Twelfth-night ball she would go in a minute, why then in the name of common 
sense should not she go now ? 

Some of these reasons Haraden expressed simply enough; others of them were 
insinuated in such a way that Kate knew perfectly what he meant, but we are 
happy to say that she was superior to them all, and adhered firmly to the resolu- 
tion which she had formed of refusing to go; nor did she lose the opportunity 
which he had fairly given her, of saying that it was impossible for him or any one 
else to persuade her, contrary to the teachings of the Church and the practice of 
all good Christians, that Lent was no way different from any other season, and 
that there was the same decency and fitness in going to a fancy ball during Passion 
Week which there might be in going during the Christmas holidays. Haraden 
was always confounded at the spirit with which Kate defended her own religious 
opinions, that was a point in her character which he never could understand, and 
probably, though he was not aware of it, the very point which interested him. 
He made several further attempts to win the day in the matter of this ball, but 
meeting with no success he said at last, 

“TI had not the slightest idea that you could be so obstinate,” and the subject 
finally dropped. 

Haraden was provoked, of course, that he could not make Kate do as he 
pleased, but he did not like her the less for that; he liked her spirit and independ- 
ence, he thought it rather plucky in a young lady like Kate and a Catholic too, to 
refuse attending Mrs. Weld’s ball when she might have gone as well as not; it 
was quite a novelty to him, courted and admired as he was, to have any one, but 
especially a girl of sixteen, so stoutly resist his will; he rather liked her the better 
for it, and then he enjoyed teazing her afterwards, by exciting in her mind some 
vague regrets for having lost so great a pleasure. But it made him uncomfortable 
to quarrel with Kate, and it was too much trouble besides, so at the end of a week 
she found him as much as ever her devoted admirer. 

After Easter the gayeties of the season were resumed, marrying and giving in 
marriage was the order of the day, wedding parties and wedding tours were the 
topic of conversation, and of course the unmarried and disengaged could not well 
avoid giving a share of their thoughts to this all-engrossing subject. Those who 
had the advantages of wealth and beauty wondered when they should be married 
and to whom —the poor and unattractive wondered whether they should ever be 
married at all. Among others naturally enough, Kate O’Connor and her possible 
or supposed relations to this momentous event came under discussion. Somebody 
said that old Mr. McGrorty had a desire to take Miss Kate under his wing, we 
had almost said his paternal wing, and had made proposals of that sort to Mr. 
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0’Connor, but if he had, nothing of the kind was ever mentioned to Kate. Pro- 
bably, if it were so, Mr. O’Connor knew that his wicked little daughter would 
only make fun of the old gentleman, and he did not chose to subject a worthy old 
friend to such an indignity. Frank Dougherty said very honestly that the more 
he saw of Kate the better he liked her, and that he would ask her to marry him 
ina minute, but he knew she would only laugh at him, and he prophesied that 
she would end by marrying Haraden White. There were not wanting those who 
said that Kate O’Connor had a great deal too much good sense to marry Haraden 
White, and others said that Haraden would never ask her: she was not the first 
pretty girl by a great deal that he had flirted with. 

Pat McKeon was highly indignant at all this: his fair face flushed all over: he 
was sure Miss Kate was a great deal too good to think of Mr. White, a graceless 
fellow without any religion or any principle whatever. Dougherty only laughed 
and offered to bet him a pair of gloves that his little divinity would bestow her fair 
hand upon Haraden White. So Pat McKeon thinking it time to attend to his 
own interests, and not choosing to appear in person until he was pretty sure of suc- 
cess, sent his father to negotiate the affair, if possible, with Mr. O’Connor. Mr. 
O’Connor mentioned it to Kate, and Kate refused to hear any thing about the 
matter. Her father was vexed, and asked her rather testily what she meant to do 
and whom she would marry. In fact it had been a favorite plan between him and 
his old friend McKeon, that Kate and Pat should make a match. Kate replied 
that there was plenty of time, and that she did not need to marry any body yet. 

“You may wait a long time, let me tell you, child, before you find a cleverer 
lad than Pat McKeon; unless,’’ added her father, after a minute’s pause, “‘ unless 
you mean to marry Frank Dougherty ; he’s a good lad enough.” 

Kate laughed, and said she did not mean to marry Frank Dougherty either, or 
any body else just now. 

“Look here, my little pet, you say you’ve plenty of time, and so you have; 
but Iam an old man, and I want to see you happily married before I die.” 

“I know, Pa,” said Kate, and she began to ery —tears partly of compunction, 
partly of self-will; “ but you know, Pa, you don’t want me to marry somebody 
that I don’t love.” 

“You silly little girl! as if you couldn’t love a good, honest boy like Pat 
McKeon, if you only had a mind to try.” 

“That’s just it, Pa; I don’t want to marry any boy at all; I want to marry a 
man.” 

Mr. O’Connor knocked the ashes very impatiently out of his pipe ; but firmly be- 
lieving that Kate’s good sense would bring her round in time, he thought it best 
not to be more urgent at present. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Young Lady has no Plans. 


Some person who wrote some book has very sagely remarked that your authors 
always seem to know exactly what their heroes and heroines are thinking about, 
no matter how closely they are shut up, and no matter how much pains they take 
to conceal their thoughts. Of course we do; what a foolish observation to make! 
how can we help it? After creating a whole lot of gentlemen and ladies, 
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actually making them body and soul, it would be very absurd, to be sur, 
if we could not know what they are thinking about on any given occasion, and 
what they wish on all occasions. If, then, we do not know precisely what Miss 
Kate O’Connor’s intentions were in the present emergency, it is not from any 
want of discernment in us; but simply because that young lady did not know her 
own intentions, or what is still more probable, had no definite intentions at all. In 
fact, it is notorious that young ladies on such occasions never do have any inten- 
tions, and we really believe that the majority of them are just led by the nose like 
silly sheep; only with this proviso, that they generally manifest a singular reluct. 
ance to be led by their papas and mammas. 

It would be doing Miss Kate a great injustice then, to say that at this stage of 
affairs she meant to marry a Protestant, which she knew her father would not like, 
or that she meant to marry any way against his will, or that she had knowingly 
set her heart upon any body: only she had got a foolish habit of studying a par. 
ticular individual; of admiring his figure and his fac#, his eyes and his hair, his 
voice and his dress, and of thinking no one comparable to him, until at length all 
other persons had become distasteful to her, so that if he was not with her, she 
was always conscious of wanting something; if she could not see him or at least 
hear his voice, she had always a feeling of unrest. Beyond this, which she knew 
very well, since she felt it twenty times in a day, she knew nothing, and she did 
not wish to know any thing. In this delightful intermittent state, varying between 
chills and fever, our friend Kate passed the remainder of the spring. The days 
grew long and warm, evening amusements flagged, people began to talk of going 
into the country and engaging apartments at the sea-side; watering places filled 
up; Newport and Saratoga were the rage. 

It is said that every season of the year is beautiful, and we suppose it is so; but 
for our part, summer is our delight; the warm, bright, genial summer. We can 
joyfully endure blazing suns and sultry noons, for the sake of the fresh, dewy 
morning, the delicious afternoon wind * springing up from the blue sea and cooling 
town and country with its breath, checkering the sky with white clouds, while 
sunshine and shadow play hide and seek over the woody hills ; — thunder storms 
and still showers, the soft evening, the cry of the cricket, the gush of bright 
waters and the low rustle of leaves, all these make us fancy what Eden was when 
the Lorp Gop walked in the garden in the cool of the day. Margaret never 
remained in town during the summer: she engaged rooms for the season at Staf- 
ford Springs, and established herself there with her children and nurse. James 
went up to pass a day or two when he could; but most of the time she was ther 
alone, and she persuaded Kate to go up and try it. Mr. O’Connor would not 
leave his business and would not let Kate remain in New York during the heat of 
the season, so she concluded to go to Stafford with James the next time he went. 
Haraden White at the same time took leave of absence for a fortnight, and went 
with them to Stafford. While he stayed, Kate found the Springs charming, but 
after he went down to New York again, she was very much bored: Margaret 
could not amuse her, nor the children either; she got tired of bowling, tired of 
whist and backgammon, made herself very expert at catching the ring on the nail, 
grew weary of that too, and finally wrote to her father that she found Stafford 
terribly dull, and begging him to send for her home. 


* Ad auram post meridiem.—Gen. iii, 8. 
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But the season had been more than usually unhealthy, and Mr. O’Connor was 
not willing to send for his daughter home while the heat was on the increase; at 
the same time not being in the habit of denying her when she was so evidently 
bent upon having her own way as in the present instance, he was puzzled to 
know what to do, and after his wont on such occasions he consulted his brother. 
Uncle Mike was not very well himself, and he had just put his affairs in such a 
shape that he could leave New York for a few weeks: he allowed that Stafford 
was not a very great place, he was not surprised that Kate found it dull; “and I 
think,”’ added he, leisurely polishing his spectacles, “that we can contrive some- 
thing that the child will like.” The fact is that Uncle Mike, a good deal younger 
and vastly more penetrating than Papa O’Connor, had made a shrewd guess at 
the cause of Miss Kate’s discontent. He was a man who knew how to keep his 
own counsel, he did not feel bound to impart to his brother any discoveries which 
he had made, or fancied he had made; he had his own theory as to the manage- 
ment of such affairs; if Kate had been his child he would have known exactly 
what to do with her; he had always found that opposition only made young folks 
more obstinate ; so putting aside his spectacles, and beginning to stride up and 
down the room, he said that Kate had been confined to New York ever since she 
left school, that a journey would do her good, and that as he meant to be absent 
five or six weeks, he should be very happy to take her in charge himself; she 
would he a jolly little travelling companion, and he would find ways enough to 
make her contented. 

So while Kate lounged about the piazzas and bowling alley at Stafford, playing 
bo-peep with Johnny Curran, cutting out paper dolls for Bridget and Clara, and 
doing every thing else she could think of to kill the time which would*hang heavy 
on her hands, who should jump out of the coach one fine afternoon but Uncle 
Mike, with a big trunk evidently equipped for a journey. Kate, however, failed 
to receive the idea conveyed by the big trunk, and throwing her arms round her 
uncle’s neck cried out, “Oh, Uncle Mike, have you come to take me home?” 

“Not a bit of it, child; I have come to see Mag,” said he, evidently enjoying 
her disappointment. When, however, he thought he had teazed her enough, he 
explained that he was going to Saratoga, Lake George, Niagara, &c., a trip in 
which he meant to consume five or six weeks, and if she chose to accompany him 
instead of remaining longer with Margaret, he would do his best to land her safely 
in New York at the expiration of that time. “ But first,” said he, “you must 
make up your mind to stay here a week longer, because I promised James to stop 
afew days with Margaret and the children, and besides it is terrible hot in New 
York, and most terrible hot travelling, and I must wait a bit and cool off before I 
take a fresh start.” 

Of course Kate, who had never seen Niagara or Lake George, was not so 
unreasonable as to object to a pleasant trip of this sort, and what with anticipa- 
tions of the journey and preparations for it, with beating Uncle Mike in the bowl- 
ing alley where she had the advantage of three weeks’ practice, and being beaten 
by him at backgammon, she contrived to pass very pleasantly her last week at 
Stafford. Uncle Mike laughed at her a good deal for finding it “so dreadful dull,” 


_ “particularly,” said he, “as James and Haraden told us when they came down 


that you were enjoying it amazingly, and were the gayest of the gay.” And 
then Uncle Mike, afier a queer way that he had, looked straight into Kate’s can- 
did blue eyes, which in the present instance Kate found she could not stand, and 
the blue eyes dropped. 
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The day after Uncle Mike’s arrival at the Springs, Kate was in the lower piazz 

in the afternoon with her cousin Margaret’s two little girl’s, the children wer 
hoth in the swing, which Kate was pushing, when a light travelling carriage 
suddenly drew up before the door. Kate glanced round with the curiosity which 
one always feels at such places to know who is coming next, and caught a glimpy 
of a face within the carriage, which instantly riveted all her attention; it was to 
no purpose that the children screamed out at the top of their voices, ‘* Katy, push! 
cousin Kate! ”? —“‘ Oh Katy, we were going so nice! don’t make us stop! ” cried 
little Bridget in a pet, but Kate did not come back, and the little girls by this time 
finding out that there was something to see, tumbled themselves out of the 
swing and came running towards the railing. The coachman had opened the 
carriage door, and a slender, graceful black woman, with an orange and yellow 
turban, had just stepped out and was now assisting to alight the most beautiful 
lady, —as it seemed to Kate,—that she had ever seen. The richest chestnut 
hair that fell in waves of singular beauty off her low, broad forehead : the straight 
brow, the eyes with their long lashes, which matched the hair, the short upper 
lip, the mouth exquisitely delicate and a little cold, the fair cheek slightly flushed— 
nothing escaped Kate’s eager gaze. Without looking, the fair stranger must hare 
perceived as she descended from the carriage, that some one on the piazza was 
gazing at her, and as she stepped forward towards the house, she turned full upon 
Kate her magnificent hazel. eyes with the most forbidding expression ; but seeing 
no doubt, the wondering admiration painted upon the young girl’s face, some 
kindlier feeling parted the delicate lips and the cold look vanished. After the lady 
had got out, the black woman almost lifted from the carriage a delicate looking 
boy of apparently four years, just like the lady —his mother of course — except 
that his countenance was full of endearing sweetness and had that patient, gentle 
look which one often sees in the faces of invalid children. He followed his 
mother into the house slowly as if a good deal fatigued, and the two trunks being 
taken off, “ Mommy,” as the little boy called her, proceeded to empty the carriage 
of various boxes and carpet-bags which had been stowed away inside. The 
trunks were both marked V. E. on one end, and when “* Mommy ”’ rested the 
slender, ivory-handled umbrella and parasol against the door-way for a momemt, 
Kate saw that the brown linen case in which they were both secured was marked 
in indelible ink, Victorine Elford. 

It was a common enough occurrence; visitors were every day arriving at 
Stafford, and Kate would not have given the new-comers another thought if she 
had not been so singularly captivated by the lady’s beauty. 

** You might not think so,” said she to Margaret up stairs, “ but it seems to me 
that I never saw any thing in my life half so beautiful as her face.” 

But Margaret did think so when on seating herself at the tea-table between het 
father and Kate, she saw opposite her a little lower down, the object of her cousin’s 
admiration. Kate had opportunities enough to feast her eyes on that fair face, for 
they met regularly at meals so long as they remained at Stafford. Some of the 
young men seemed to claim Mrs. Elford’s acquaintance, though she was not pattt- 
cularly cordial; Margaret remarked that she was not graceful, which was true, 
although there was nothing to hinder her being graceful except a certain impet- 
ousness —a something resolute and determined in her manner — which seemel 
incompatible with grace; when in complete repose she was very graceful as wel 
as beautiful. The little boy did not come to the table, but he was about the 
piazzas all day with his nurse—his “Mommy ”’ as he called her. . She was 4 
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young and stately Mommy, attired always with a most picturesque neatness; and 
seemed both fond and proud of her young charge: her mistress called her Harriet. 
Harriet was not very communicative —a point in which the black women of the 
South differ from all other servants: they do not chatter and talk all day long about 
the affairs of their masters and mistresses. So the only thing which transpired 
about the Elfords was that Missis was travelling for Master Henry’s health: that 
Master Henry was pretty well now and always at the North, only very delicate, 
but that Master could not keep him at the South at all, or only a little while in 
the winter. 

About a week after, one lovely morning, Uncle Mike and Kate in travelling 
costume were in the piazza; their luggage, legibly marked “ Albany ”’ had been 
brought down and stood also in the piazza, waiting the moment of departure ;¢ 
Margaret and the children were with them, and the landlord of the Stafford House 


was talking with Uncle Mike. 
“You’ve got a fine day, sir,”’ said Mr. Bell, “ not too much sun, just pleasantly 


over-cast.”” 

“Yes,” returned Uncle Mike, “ we shall have it warm, though, I think.” 

“ Well I guess likely; we must expect it warm about this time: ” then touch- 
ing with his cane the mark “ Albany,” upon Uncle Mike’s trunk, he added, “I 
think you said you was bound for Saratoga, sir?” 

Uncle Mike replied in the affirmative. 

“T guess likely you’ll meet some of our party there: Mrs. Elford, the southern 
lady who came the day after you did, sir, leaves us to-day for Saratoga; if you 
make any stop in Albany I don’t know, but I rather think she is going to stop 
some little time in Saratoga.”’ 

At that moment the light travelling carriage was wheeled round into sight, and 
the coachman began to brush and dust it out. And then came out upon the 
piazza Master Henry and his Mommy, with some indications in the little boy’s 
dress that he was about to start on a journey, for he was not one of those children 
who, dressed spotlessly clean in the morning, make themselves pigs in half an 
hour; though he lived in a constant frolic, attempted more feats than any other 
four-year-old at the hotel, and had to be constantly restrained lest he should go 
beyond his slender strength, he managed to come out of all his little scrapes, ex- 
hausted indeed, but untumbled and unsoiled. — And the stately Harriet, always as 
proud and fond of him as if she had been his Mamma instead of his Mommy — 
she too was evidently about to travel, in her calico dress of rich dark maroon, the 
clean rose-colored apron with bright green checks, the fresh turban always of 
orange and yellow, and instead of the white neck-kerchief which she invariably 
wore in the house, a rich scarlet one neatly folded over her shoulders and carefully 
pinned down before and behind: —in fact every gay plaid which she wore and 
every brilliant tint became the slim young negro woman as butter-cups and pop- 
pies become the green grass. 

“T wonder, Maggie, whether we shall see Mrs. Elford on the way?” whis- 
pered Kate. 

“It’s not likely, as she goes in her own carriage.”’ 

“T hope we shall, for I shall be quite lonesome when I lose sight of her face ; 
Ihave done nothing but look for her and look at her ever since she came.” 

Just then the stage coach drew up, the porters came crowding in among our 
little party for the luggage, good-byes were said, mutual promises to write were 
reiterated, and the travellers were off. 


13 Vor. II.—No. 2. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The Young Lady has a Plan. 


We do not intend to describe the journey. It was very pleasant, and Kate 
enjoyed it exceedingly. They spent a few days at Albany and Troy, and when 
the coach stopped at the Pavilion, almost the first object which caught the eye 
of our friend was the orange and yellow turban, and little Henry’s large, soft eyes 
looking down from the piazza. 

Every body was at Saratoga. The gay world crowded the streets and hotels; 
fountains, alleys and walks were thronged with the “upper ten.” Saratoga was 
as gay as music and dancing, laughter and song could make it: in the morning 
drives and rides, gossip and cards; in the evening, balls and concerts, waltzing and 
flirting. The few were there to ride, to bowl, to exercise, to drink the water and 
to pick up health; the many were there to flirt, to dress, to make their market and 
to kill the time: a great, gay, worldly Babel of a place, almost equal to Bath and 
Baden. But though most of the sojourners at Saratoga were only there to frolic 
and show themselves, and get rid of that useless commodity, time, — they all 
drank the water. That was a part of the religion of the place, and Kate, being 
yet uninitiated, was amazed at the amount of the cool element which some of 
these pretty ladies managed to dispose of. One beautiful woman boasted that she 
had drunk fifteen tumblers before breakfast, eight between breakfast and dinner, 
and fifteen more between dinner and bed-time : another was not so particular when 
she drank hers, but she took twenty-five tumblers every day between rising and 
going to bed. Poor Kate, who had a most cheerful, healthful capacity for laugh- 
ing, thought nevertheless that she should die of laughing the first time she heard 
these extraordinary details, but one gets used to every thing, and so did Kate t 
this enormous consumption of Saratoga water. 

She was rather impressed by the utter worldliness and heathenism which seemed 
to prevail here: these gay and fashionable people had never heard, apparently, 
that there was any other world than this; or that there was anything to do in this 
world but to eat and drink and be merry ; except when Sunday came, to be sure, 
they went to church in great numbers, and some of them wore very serious faces, 
quite different from any other day; but they appeared to find the day rather a 
weary one, which Kate did not, though very sorry not to have the opportunity of 
hearing Mass. Her good angel, to whom she had been always wont to look, 
begging him to “illumine, guide, defend and govern ” her, did not fail to whisper 
in her ear that these most worldly people were not one whit more worldly thana 
certain individual to whom she was daily giving too many of her thoughts, and 
whose image, as impressed on her memory, was too much the object of her admi- 
ration, and almost of her devotion. This was not a welcome suggestion. “But 
then,” says Kate, “if Haraden were only a Catholic he would be quite different, 
and who knows but we may have some influence over him, and it is a great gain 
any way to have him willing to be so intimate with Catholics at all as he is with us.” 
So it was that our fair heroine having once unconsciously set her heart on some 
earthly end, turned as unconsciously towards that end all the opportunities she had 
of weaning herself from it, and even all the whispers of conscience and gentle 
suggestions of watching angels. 
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She saw Mrs. Elford, of course, who as we have said was also at the Pavilion, 
but Mrs. Elford only recognised Kate by the faintest cold bow, though little Henry 
gave his hand and a lovely smile to the fair young lady who looked at his mam- 
ma so much, and who always looked at him when his mamma was not by? The 
little boy appeared stronger, had more color, and was evidently picking up. The 
beautiful southerner had plenty of acquaintances at Saratoga, and was gayer than 
atStafford, but the day after Kate’s arrival the coach from the west brought in a 
large party whom Mrs. Elford was evidently expecting, and who thenceforth 
completely engrossed her. Kate felt a great curiosity to know who this party 
were, and finally teazed her uncle to look at the books and find out: Uncle Mike 
very good naturedly complied with her request, although he did not care two 
straws who the people were; he rummaged the books, found out the party, and 
before he got back to his impatient little niece had entirely forgotten their names, 
and could only inform her that they were all from Buffalo. So Kate devoured her 
curiosity, and presently got the better of it. Uncle Mike was never at a loss for 
some one to play backgammon with him, and the dancers at the Pavilion soon 
found that Miss O’Connor was an acquisition; she was much sought for in the 
dance, was very gay, and enjoyed the gayety, but nobody showed her that marked 
preference which she had been accustomed to receive from Haraden White and 
one or two others in New York, and she was always wishing that her partner in 
the dance were an inch or two taller, or a trifle more elegant, or, in short, that 
some one whom she could have named were at Saratoga with her. But this did 
not prevent her, as we have observed, “enjoying” Saratoga. She wrote home 
to her father that she was having “a jolly nice time, though Uncle Mike took 
dreadful good care of her; that he would not let her have one single quadrille after 
he thought it was time to go to bed, and hardly let her out of his sight in the day- 
time, and what was worst of all, he said she should not stay at this ‘ miserable dis- 
sipated place’ but one single week, while for her part she would be charmed to 
stay two weeks or even three.” 

Uncle Mike was as good as his word. At the end of a week, in spite of Kate’s 
teazing, and in spite of her coaxing, he insisted on packing up, and put himself 
and the young lady en route for the North. They visited West Point and Ticon- 
deroga, spent a week upon the shores of the blue Lake George, and then partially 
retracing their steps, directed their course towards Niagara. They passed through 
the beautiful valley of the Mohawk, with its immense fields of waving broom- 
com and elmy, winding river; visited some of the pleasant towns which adorn 
the sides of the old Iroquois lakes, with their streets of villas and gardens, and 
arrived by easy stages at that far-famed spot, the end of so many journeys, the 
desired goal of so many thousand travellers, native and foreign, then as now and 
always the favorite resort of bridal parties and summer tourists in quest of health 
or novelty, information or amusement. Niagara— the great lakes tumbling white 
and green over the rocky edge of their enormous basin — our travellers admired it 
from the American side and from the Canadian; from all points of view; and 
like all others, were ready to say that the half had not been told them. Kate 
wrote home glowing accounts of her visits to the fall, in the most romantic school- 
girl style, full of fine words and nicely rounded sentences :— her letters were gen- 
erally quite simple and off-hand, but her simplicity was carried captive here, and 
she attempted the heroic. 

If Kate did not profit by this summer trip in the precise way and-degree which 
Uncle Mike had hoped, it certainly was not his fault. He kept her busy ; he made 
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her write to her father and to Margaret, made her drive and ride and walk, and 
showed always a wonderful fertility of invention in finding her employment, and 
when he set her down at her father’s house towards the close of September, if the 
maladie du cceur were not cured, certainly that was the only malady which she 
could be suspected of suffering under. Her father marked with delight the 
rounded form and rosy cheek of his daughter, and the gracefulness and gayety 
more decided than ever. 

Margaret had not yet returned from Stafford, and some of Kate’s young lady 
friends were still absent from the city : sea-side and country had not given up the 
Gothamites. But the gentlemen were mostly on the spot, and her father was not 
the only person who remarked the renewed vigor, freshness and animated grace 
which Miss O’Connor had derived from her journey. Nor was New York dull, 
There are always in summer distractions enough for such of the population as may 
not choose to emigrate: a famous actor to see, a new singer or a marvellous vio- 
linist to hear, some prodigy or other, a giant or a dwarf, somebody with too many 
heads or somebody with no head at all, or if you belong to the Penseroso school, 
something for that also. Kate’s style was not the Penseroso, and she made her- 
self merry ; she sang and she danced, she ate ices and shopped, and showed her 
graceful figure in Broadway among the fair promenaders, and received not with- 
out a flutter of subdued, womanly delight, her share of flattery and admiration. 
She had been charmed with her journey, no doubt, but it was clear by the warm 
flush upon her cheek and the moist sparkle of her eye, that she was a great deal 
more delighted to get home again; and it needed no vast amount of penetration to 
discover that this almost tremulous joy ran over more abundantly in some compan- 
ionship than in others, and that flattery and admiration, though agreeable incense 
always, were more agreeable when offered by some persons — shall we say ? or shall 
we put the word in the singular number? Frank Dougherty remembered his old 
bet with Pat McKeon, and offered to renew it to the amount of a dozen best kid 
gloves instead of a single pair. Pat McKeon fought shy, and would not own the 
bet. About these days William Curran, thinking that perhaps Miss Kate would 
not be unkind to him, proposed to bear her company on the journey of life, but 
Miss Kate convinced him that if she needed any arm to lean upon, it was not the 
arm of Mr. William Curran that she required. People began to say what they 
had never said before, that Miss O’Connor was difficult and saucy and satirical. 

One lovely morning, it was one of the last of September or one of the first of 
October, we cannot say precisely which, just as the parlor clock was on the stroke 
of eight —eight o’clock was Mr. O’Connor’s breakfast hour — Kate entered the 
breakfast-room. The folding-doors were open, the sun was streaming into the 
back parlor where the table was laid, and the rooms looked very cheerful, but the 
mornings had been for a week past quite cool, and Mr. O’Connor besides had 
been suffering more than usual from rheumatism; for his comfort therefore there 
was a blazing coal-fire in the back parlor, whither the old gentleman’s huge arm- 
chair had been wheeled. He was an early riser, which his daughter, we must 
say, was not, and ordinarily she found him sitting in his great chair reading the 
newspaper and waiting for her, when she came down on her best mornings, half 
a minute or so before the breakfast bell rang. This morning her father was not in 
his accustomed place, but just as she was saying internally, “ I hope he is not sick,” 
she heard his footstep in the room overhead. At the same moment the china- 
closet door opened and in came Bridget with the steaming coffee and savory toast. 
Before the girl had fairly rung the bell, Mr. O’Connor entered. 
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«Oh, Pa! I was afraid you were sick!” cried Kate, running to meet him as he 
came hobbling in very lame indeed. 
« Ah, child, you’ve got the start of me for once. No, no; I’m not sick, but ‘ 










































she my knees are very bad ;” and the old gentleman shrank painfully as he let himself 
the down upon upon his chair, though he laughed all the while and seemed to think 
yety ita great joke. Kate kissed him with a face full of tender concern before she took 
her place at the head of the table. Mr. O’Connor’s lame knees did not spoil his 
ady appetite however; he breakfasted as usual, and then put himself into the great 
the chair by the fire, while his daughter ran to fetch him the morning’s paper. As he 
not sat reading and toasting his feet, she could not help noticing how old and worn her 
race father looked. It was not that his years were so very many, he was not yet sixty- 
ull. three, but the first year after his wife died, Mr. O’Connor had grown old suddenly, 
nay and of late he was decrepit with rheumatism. But Kate had always hoped he 
v10- would take a start and grow young again, as she had often heard him and her 
any uncle say their father had done, and then live perhaps to be seventy or eighty years 
ool, old. While she was revolving these thoughts, Haraden White came in, letting 
1eI- himself in, as he always did, with his pass-key. He usually came about this hour, 
her and the old gentleman and the younger one walked together to their place of 
ith- business. Finding Mr. O’Connor rather out of sorts, Haradan sat down and 
on. began to chat. 
rm “1 think I won’t go out this morning, Haraden,” said the senior partner; “ or if 
eal I manage to thaw out in the course of the day, I’ll come round may be for awhile 
| to about noon; the fact is, my legs are so stiff I can scarce get about the room,” said 
an- papa O’Connor, chuckling merrily as he always did when he had any thing par- 
nse ticularly dismal to say. They spoke of the news and the state of the market, 


all | Haraden now and then glancing furtively at Kate: the young girl’s color had 
risen ever so little on Haraden’s entrance. Bridget came in and began to clear 


kid away the breakfast things—then Kate observed that the piano in the front parlor 
the had been left open over night, and humming a tune in a low tone, went in to shut 
ald it: Haraden rose, — apparently to go, but instead of going sauntered carelessly 
Dut into the parlor after Kate. As he stepped over the threshold of the folding-doors, 
he the fair cheek which had been flushed became pale, and the graceful fingers 
ey trembled in their very simple avocation of smoothing down the damask piano 
cover. ‘I want to speak to you a minute, Katy,’ said Haraden, quietly, and 
of taking one of the white, trembling hands, he drew her pale and powerless towards 
ke one of the front windows : — they stood there together, not looking out, but Haraden 
he looking at Kate, and Kate looking nowhere— perhaps ten minutes, not more. 
he “Katy, dear?” called Mr. O’Connor from the other room. Kate broke away 
he from Haraden and ran in to her father. 
ad “Ring the bell, darling, I want some more coal.’? Papa did not perceive the 
Te deep flush upon his little girl’s cheek and neck, nor the quivering of her bright lip 
n- and delicate fingers: in those ten minutes words had been spoken that would not 
st be recalled, and which influenced very likely the whole future existence of Kate 
he 0’Connor. 
uf Haraden came towards the folding-doors, walking and looking as calm as a 
in clock, and never the least at a loss for some contrivance to decoy the child — for 
bd she was nothing more —back again to the west window. There was a chair in 
a- the recess for Kate, and one for Haraden; Bridget brought in coal and replenished 
t. the fire ; papa must have heard the faint murmur of their voices in the other room, 


but he was deep in his newspaper and never noticed; by and by — but it seemed 
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only a minute—the clock struck ten: Haraden started up, printed a silent kiss 
upon Kate’s glowing cheek, and went out. She sat still, waiting to catch his 
smile and bow, and admire his handsome figure as he passed the window. Her 
father heard the front door shut and asked if that was Haraden. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Kate, leaving the window now that the beloved object was 
out of sight. 

«Bless me! how that fellow dawdles about here of a morning! ten o’clock as 
I’m alive.” 

Kate silently stirred the fire, brushed up the hearth, took a few directions from 
papa about the dinner —if Uncle Mike had been there he would have been sure 
to detect the tremor in Kate’s voice, but Uncle Mike was up three pair of stairs in 
Front street. She set the table square which Bridget of course had left awry; 
pretended for a few minutes. to be reading last night’s Evening Post, (the little 
hypocrite!) sauntered into the front parlor and spent a few minutes more in rum- 
maging over her music, and finally went up stairs. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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IRISH EXCURSIONS.—No. II. 


A Run through Leinster.— Wicklow. —“ St. Kevin’s Bed.’? — Kildare and its 
Remains. — St. Bridget.— Kilkenny Castle,— The Ormond Family. — The 
Route to Munster.— Jerpoint Abbey, on the River Nore. 


Tue near neighborhood of the Irish capital is not very interesting in its scenery, 
nor very rich in sights or traditions. But a few hours travel, in any direction, 
will carry you beyond the flat pastures and common-place views of the county of 
Dublin, into hilly and romantic Wicklow on the one hand, or monastic and austere 
Kildare on the other. I visited, and was delighted with, both, though from rather 
different impulses and causes. 

Wicklow is by common consent considered the fairy-land of Leinster. If you 
can imagine a whole county gathered up into a series of ridges and furrows, as 
close as the fingers of one’s hand; each glen having its own separate, special 
character,— a singular, yet finished scene; perpetual novelty with perfect variety; 
an immense natural cathedral, full of transepts, angles, and recesses; where white 
cascades tumble down moss-grown rocks, and crystal rivers murmur on, where 
foliage adorns the vista on either hand, and old grey-headed hills look down like 
village elders on a May-day festival: if you can imagine such a realm of Glo- 
riana as that, call it Wicklow. To describe otherwise than by comparison would 
be all but impossible. What Dean Swift, Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, and Ger- 
ald Griffin felt themselves unable to do justice to, we may well be excused for 
dismissing with this prudent appeal to the resources of the reader’s own fancy. 

But if Wicklow is full of secret beauties, it cannot charge upon modern taste 
any oversight of its two most remarkable scenes, Glendalough, among the moun- 
tains, and Ovoca, towards the sea-shore. The latter is the song-famous scene of 
‘the meeting of the waters.”? It is a series of glens, drawing out of each other, 
like the tubes of a telescope. As the road descends some wooded hill, or crosses 
a rustic bridge, or disappears in a mountain gap, you think you have seen it all, 
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but beauty lies beyond beauty, like pictures in an endless gallery. At what is 





— called “‘ the upper meeting,” on a bit of a meadow clipped into a tongue by two 
mm mountain brooks, Moore wrote the glorious song beginning — 
‘* There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet.” 
vas 
If seen towards sunset, of an August evening, the most prosaic person in the 

Cas world might be tempted to agree with the poet. What a pity he did not live and 
die there! Then it would be as sacred to his memory and his muse, as Abbots- 

‘om ford to Scott’s, or the Hudson to Washington Irving’s. He had not then been 

ure carried between a beadle and an undertaker to “a cold English grave,” under the 

s in deep shadow of “ the Established Church ” of Devizes, Devonshire. 

Ty; While, however, natural beauty eludes the pen, and to be felt must be seen, 

ittle words which rightly put together are a sort of rubble-wall, can more easily describe 

im- Glendalough —‘“‘ that most singular scene of Irish antiquities’? —as Sir Walter 
Scott called it. In Dublin, 1 found the name Glendalough almost unknown, but 
if you spoke of “the seven churches” every one knew what you meant. The 
mystical number seems to have been a great favorite with the old Irish, as * the 
seven churches” of Clonmacnoise, the seven of Clonfort, and other places, attest. 
For what particular reason the ancient religious establishments limited themselves 
tothat number, I could not ascertain; doubtless, if we only knew it, there was 
some very good cause for it.. 

Glendalough, as all readers of Moore’s melodies know, owes its celebrity to St. 

l its Kevin, the founder of its churches. He was one of the earliest and holiest con- 

The verts of St. Patrick, and his death is recorded to have taken place on the 3d of 
June, A. D.619. Ancient legend says that he died about midnight, retired in that 
rocky cell, the entrance to which the artist has sketched below. 
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to bring one of his monks, to administer the last rites. It was a dark, starless 
night, and psalm and song were hushed in the valley. The messenger and the 
monk hurried to the rock of the recluse, but they had scarcely pushed off their 
boat from the inhabited shore, when they saw the opposite steep lighted up, glow- 
ing like the rising sun, and in the midst of the general illumination, a perfectly 
white dove, winging its way upwards into heaven. When they reached “ the 
Saint’s bed,”’ they found his body there, cold and pulseless, but his soul had already 
departed to God who gave it. 

A heap of absurd “legends” of St. Kevin are constantly kept on hand at 
Glendalough. With the recital of these clumsy inventions I shall not trouble 
you: they are unrelieved by a gleam of true sentiment, or native intellect. The 
story of St. Kevin and the lady is, I fear, not much more authentic, though itis 
certainly of older date. Many of the Irish Saints had anticipated the rule of St. 
Ignatius for the perpetual exclusion of women from the precincts of their retreats. 
**Let there never be a cow brought to Bona,” said St. Columbkille, “ for where- 
ever there is a cow there must be a woman, and where there 1s a woman, there 
will be trouble.”” St. Senan of Inniscattery, was equally austere — 


** Oh haste and leave this sacred isle, 
Unholy bark, ere morning’s smile, 
For on thy deck though dark it be, — 
A female form I plainly see ; 

And I have sworn this sacred sod 
Shall ne’er by woman’s foot be trod.’’ 


St. Kevin appears to have lived under the same rule, and hence the legend. As 
to its authenticity this deponent sayeth not. One of the best informed Irish anti- 
quarians— Dr. John O’Donovan — assured me that it was not to be found in any 
of the early lives of the saint. It has, however, obtained such fame from its 
adoption by two native poets, that the genius loci, taking it into favor, now swears 
to its legitimacy.* But whether allured by the spells of poets, or led by more 
ordinary motions, no man of heart can visit Glendalough unmoved. “ Here,” 


*Moore’s exquisite ballad—‘‘By that lake whose gloomy shore,’?—is too well 
known to require quotation. Gerald Griffin’s equally beautiful ‘* Fate of Kathleen,” 
opens in the neighboring vale of Luggelaw, from which he makes St. Kevin fly, and 
Kathleen follow. The finale he makes accidental, or rather the result of a sudden frenzy, 
on her declaring her resolution to leave him ‘ never! ??— 


** With clenched teeth and painful smile, 

* (Love’s last despairing token), 

She flung her arms around him, while 
Her heart beat thick and broken. 

She clasp’d him as she would have grown 
Into his breast forever: 

Then fixed her gaze upon his own 
And sternly whisper’d ‘ Never!’ 


‘Again! Again!’ Those maddening dreams 
pon his soul awaken, 
The fiend across his eye-ball swims 
Those golden gates are shaken, 
Again he hears that ringing mock 
The vision’d stillness breaking, 
And hurls the maiden from the rock 
Into the dark lake, shrieking.”’ 
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says Gerald Griffin, “ we feel the truth that is too bright even for the eagle eye 
of reason to contemplate. Ambition seems a dream, philosophy a guess, our 
spirit seems to mount above its tenement, and to behold the passions, the faculties, 
the science, and the occupations of man at that leisurely elevation, where alone it 
can become acquainted with their relative value.’’ In the presence of ruins so 
yarious and so venerable, even ordinary minds must share something of that sen- 
sibility, thus beautifully recorded by one of the purest and most gifted of men. 

If, before or after visiting Wicklow, the traveller should take a detour into 
Kildare, he will find objects, not indeed of equal interest, but still very well worth 
seeing. Within sight of the Kildare way-station of the Midland Great Western 
Rail Road, he will see the ruins, where “ the bright lamp that burned in Kildare’s 
holy fane ”” was fed by the devout hands of St. Bridget’s sisterhood, for a thousand 
consecutive years. The accompanying sketch, though not the best that might be 
made, will give some idea of the remains of St. Bridget’s “ parent-house.”” — 
Unpestered by gab- 
bling guides or 
dealers in legend- 
ary lore, the visitor 
may roam at lei- 
sure through those 
cloisters, where the 
morning and the 
evening breezes 
only sing matins 
or vespers now. If 
he desires further 
information than 
the eye furnishes, 
he can read it in 
Lanigan, Brennan, 
Carew, or any 
other ecclesiastical 
historian of “ the 
Isle of Saints.* 





ROUND TOWER—KILDARE. 


*St. Bridget’s nunnery bears date A. D. 484, her father having become St. Patrick’s 
first convert, when the Apostle preached at Tara. She is buried in Downpatrick with 
St. Patrick and St. Columbkille — 


‘* Hii tres in Duno, tumulo tumulantur in uno 
Patricius, Brigidia, atque Columba pius.”’ 


St. Bridget is styled ‘‘ Patroness of Leinster,’’ and sometimes ‘‘of Ireland.”” A very 
few houses of her Order yet remain. Giraldus Cambrensis who wrote in the 13th 
century, relates of her the following amiable anecdote: —‘‘ One fact of hir, being yet a 
achild, made hir famous. The king of Leinster had given to hir father, Dubtactius, 
as a token of his good liking towards him for his valiant service, a rich sword, the fur- 
niture whereof was garnished with many costlie jewells. And, as it chanced, the 
damsell, visiting the sick neighbours diverslie distressed for want of necessarie reliefe 
hir father being a sterne man and his ladie a cruell shrew, she could devise no other 
shift to helpe to relieve the want of those poore and needie people, but to impart the 
same jewells of that idle sword among them. This matter was heinouslie taken; and, 
being brought to the king’s ears, it chanced that shortlie after he came to a banket in 
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After Wicklow and Kildare, the Excursionist, if bound southward as we were, 
will reach, in due season, ‘‘ the town of Kilkenny ;”’ an ancient borough but in 
excellent condition. The artist presents a view of the approach by the river (the 
Nore), which, from its shallow and sylvan character one would little suspect to 
be, at this point, but a few perches from the gates of a city, containing 30,00 
inhabitants. The fine old feudal castle of the Ormond family here represented, 





KILKENNY CASTLE. 


heightens the country character of the whole scene. A moment, and turning an 
angle of the castle, we come full face to the city, famed of old for— 


hir futher’s house, and calling the maid afore him, that was not yet past nine yeres of 
age, he asked hir how she durst presume to deface the gift of a king, in such wise as 
she had doon his? She answered that the same was bestowed upon a better king than 
he was, ‘ whom ’ (quoth she) ‘ finding in such extremitie, I would have given all that 
my father hath, and all that you have, yea, yourselves too and all, were ye in my 
power to give, rather than Christ should starve.’ ”’ 
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‘Fire withput smoke, earth without bog, 
Water without mud, earth without fog, 
And streets paved with marble.” 


Whether it was that we were fortunate in the weather, or not, Kilkenny certainly 
kept up its proverbial reputation. I have seldom felt balmier airs, or met more 
cheerful scenes, than in that city. 

The castle —partly medieval, partly modern — is alone worth a day’s journey 
toinspect. Its picture gallery, 150 feet long, and proportionately lofty, contains 
one of the best private collections in either kingdom. It has several original 
Vandykes and Lelys, including the famous one of the Earl of Strafford. The 
tiger-like intensity of this face is absolutely painful. The brow seems knotted 
with care and thought, and the fiery glance follows one all round the room. I 
have seen many modern portraits, and a few old ones, by master-hands, but any- 
thing like this terrible vitality, never met my eyes. 

Besides the castle, St. Canice’s Cathedral, the Black Abbey, (now restored to 
its ancient purpose), the College, the old Confederate Assembly-house, and the 
Tholsel, areamply worthy seeing. One who had leisure and taste for the anatomy 
of history, could well spenda week in this ancient city. Here in the middle ages 
gathered round the market-cross, crowds of men enlisted for the Crusades, branding 
the cross upon their naked flesh; here, between 1640 and 750, the Confederate 
Catholics had their head-quarters, in that fearful struggle with the monster Crom- 
well; here, in more recent days Grattan played Macduff to Flood’s Macbeth, 
Moore wrote prologues and spoke them too, and poor Banim, the novelist and 
dramatist, paralyzed in body and melancholy in mind, was wheeled in his garden 
chair, on visits of friendship or recreation in the open air. 





JERPOINT ABBEY. 
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A ‘ew hours drive —still proceeding southward — brings the traveller near q 
spot he ought to visit, Jerpoint Abbey, founded A. D. 1180, by one of the Fitz. 
patricks, lords of the neighboring territory, (then called Ossory). 

At the “ Reformation ” (so-called), the pious Cistercians of Jerpoint, “ wer 
found seized ” of 5,400 acres of land, which was declared confiscated, and granted 
to the first Protestant Earl of Ormond. This was in the year 1540, when the 
Rt. Rev. Oliver Grace, its last mitred abbot, was ejected from the cloisters, in 
which he had spent a long and holy life. On this incident Mr. Hall, the tourist 
wrote, many years ago, a very striking little poem, from which I take an appro- 
priate stanza, 


‘* Nor let thy last lord, Jerpoint, be forgot, 

Whose sorrows teach a lesson man should learn, 
But fancy leads me to the very spot 

From whence he parted, never to return. 
I mark the venerable abbot stand 

Beneath the shadow of his church’s towers 
Grasping the wicket in his trembling hand, 

Reverting to past scenes of happier hours, 
And dwelling on the many years gone by, 

Since first his young lip breathed his earliest prayer, 
To lisp of Him who lives beyond the sky, 

And nurse the hope he might behold Him there. 
And now he gazes, ere his steps depart, 

While earthly feelings wake that long had slept: 
When, with a look that spoke a breaking heart, 

He turn’d him from his hallow’d home and wept.” 


Five hundred scenes in Ireland suggest similar recollections of the Vandalism 
of the soi-disant “« Reformers.”’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—II. 


(Paris). 

A Frew days sojourn under the wings of mine host of the Hotel du Bonlafon- 
taine, has recruited and revived us. We can now devote time and will to other 
subjects than the schedule of animal comforts and the resources of gastronomic att. 
An ample range of observation and thought extends around the stranger, and in- 
vites his comments on the accumulated wonders of the vast Metropolis. With 
what eyes shall we survey these objects of interest; with what spirit shall we 
judge them? There is certainly no defective sight on our side of the Atlantic, 
when national merits are regarded. In our self-complacency, we are so dazzled by 
our excellence, as to be blind to other people’s virtues: we so magnify our own 
proportions, as to exclude all pretensions of rivalry. Or if we chance to travel 
beyond this magic circle, we measure competitors by the distance which we inter- 
pose, and the prolonged shadows which they cast. Mais que voulez-vous? Are 
we not the beacons of the Nineteenth Century, the renovators of the world, the 
exemplars of social, political, religious regeneration to mankind? Besides, put 
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France in the foreground of observation, and ordinarily we borrow English glasses 
to inspect its position, to estimate its character. With the literature of England, 
we adopt her prejudices and antipathies. We feel the influence of her ancient 
contests, and above all, of her religious antagonism with her Gallic neighbors. 
England is the paragon to eulogise; the criterion to select; the model to imitate. 
Prepossessed by her pride, arrogance, sanctimoniousness, we enter France with a 
predisposition to carp, to cavil, to condemn; with one eye resolutely shut to the 
good qualities of the latter country, and the other wide open to her frailties and 
vices; searching for tyranny in her government, defects in her institutions, lies in 
her Religion, corruption in her priests, baseness in her people. Listen to the 
tirades of some haranguer in a small coterie; read notes of travellers who inveigh 
against monarchs and popery at a breath, and pronounce every thing execrable but 
the cuisine; glance at the illustrated pages of authors, who affect, with these ca- 
ricatures, to image French society as well as French structures. You may be 
tempted to think that these dashing delineators, these types of their class, had time 
and abundant facilities to capacitate them for the enterprise. What are they? A 
flying visit to the French Metropolis —an association with Englishmen or Ameri- 
cans in the ** Rue de Rivoli,”’ or the “ Boulevards,’ — the use of English guide 
books and the fit accompaniment of a cajoling “valet de place’? —a frequentation 
of places of amusement, and, it may be, of haunts of dissipation —an entire ig- 
norance or smattering of the language —a constant misconception of terms and 
ideas, as well as misconstruction of usages and habits— a stroll through churches 
during service, to criticise ceremonies and ministrations which they do not under- 
stand, to mock at decorum and piety which they cannot appreciate, to detect 
scandals in the folds of every clerical dress, and impeach motives and looks, and 
acts, by the standard of their own— in fine, an exclusion from the French fire- 
side, and the intimacies of family re-unions, where alone a truthful picture can be 
drawn. It isneedless to say to what extent elements so partial, and a procedure so 
injurious, disqualify many of our compatriots to take a correct view of this country : 
but assuredly we neither admire the acuteness of their vision, nor welcome the ex- 
pression of their judgment, when we give a cursory look to the rash, flippant 
sorry opinion which they fling before the world to enlighten its ignorance and ex- 
pose their own. From early life we have learned that Paris is infected with 
hideous wickedness. Examining hereafter the causes of this wickedness, we may 
have occasion to compare notes on the city of the Seine, and the city of the 
Thames. But as there can be no shadows without lights, we have likewise learned 
that the capital of France presents, in signal contrast, the spectacle of the noblest 
virtues and the example of the most heroic sacrifices. The vast majority of the 
people profess the Catholic Religion. Its principles ought to underlie their con- 
duct; its spirit, in very many instances, gives birth to their sentiments, and fash- 
ions their habits. With this we begin: and as certain institutions and monuments 
are some of the signs of its inner life, we propose to visit them; saying to the 
suspicious and skeptical who exclaims, *‘ can any thing of good come from Naza- 
reth ?”? even as St. Philip replied: ‘* Come and See. ” 


(Tue Grecian —tTHE Goruic). 


Genius has employed its sublimest conceptions, and royalty poured out its 
treasures, to render Paris, what it is now denominated on the continent, “ the 
head of modern Civilization.”” Churches, palaces, towers, columns, gardens, in- 
stitutes, libraries, are lavishly distributed in all sections of the city; and from any 
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lofty eminence, as for instance from the dome of the Pantheon, the eye is charmed 
and dazzled by the splendid spectacle. But the Churches are our first Chapter, 
They are the sanctuary and tabernacle of God; and there we seek the inspiration 
of His presence. They are moreover the houses of prayer and instruction and 
holiness ;— open to thousands of worshippers from the dawn of day to its decline, 
Let us look at the clergy and people, in the discharge of their primary and re- 
ciprocal duties ; giving and receiving the lessons of truth and morality, in order to 
combat error and subdue vice; recurring to the fountains of spiritual life, to glorify 
God and obtain peace for men of good will. It will help us to ascertain whether 
Religion is here genuine and substantial, or mere idle parade; whether practice 
tallies with profession, and conduct with teaching. 

Paris happily preserves many noble specimens of religious antiquities. We view 
with an admiration bordering on ecstasy those eloquent memorials of the glorious 
times of old, which, amid the storm of vicissitudes, have escaped the ravages of the 
elements, the fiercer wrath of man, and the fashions of an innovating age. 

The philosophy of our countrymen is too material to apprehend this sentiment. 
A shrewd and progressive race, they discern a cumbersome and unseemly old 
fogyism in a centennial building ; they are prompt to remodel and adapt it to the 
spirit of the times, as they calculate ground by the foot, and estimate ecclesiastical 
architecture by pews, cushions, and revenues. Nevertheless we are fain to prefer, 
to neatly laid masses even of Baltimore brick, in their brilliant freshness, the dingy, 
time-worn masonry which bears on every stone the impress of a thousand years. 
The prevailing taste too, in the United States, is Grecian. Parthenons on a small 
scale and wooden peristyles gaudily painted, so crowd our cities in imitation of 
Attic art, if not of Attic taste, that we might fancy ourselves born in a Greek 
colony, and look in the porticoes for statues of the greater deities who preside over 
the respective colonnades, or for shrines of the tutelary gods in the household. 
For Catholic purposes, the Grecian orders seem to us far inferior to the Gothic. 
An edifice, Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian, presents at once a distinct, and except in 
the accidental distribution of ornaments, a uniform idea. Churches of the Greek 
style have some peculiar exterior characteristics: but in proportion as these signs 
diminish, or the architect ventures to modify them, the untrained eye can rarely 
mark the difference between the sacred and profane, and separate from religious 
structures, courts of justice, halls of exchange, salons, theatres and academies. 
The Greeks used neither cross nor spire; and when we adopt their style, we are 
at a loss where to put these symbols of Christianity. You may change the desti- 
nation of a Greek church, and strip it of its religious characteristics; but the 
Gothie is invariably Catholic in its design and application. As you enter, this 
conviction flashes on the mind, from column and vault, and window and chancel. 
Take away the kneeling crowd, the priest, the altar. We feel that the harmony of 
the edifice is broken; but the necessity of these component parts is obvious. If 
you wish to alienate its rights, to convert it to secular ends, or even to Protest- 
antise it, you must need remodel, that is, destroy it. As the religion of the Pa- 
gans was exterior and addressed to the senses, their temples were analogous. 
Grace and symmetry predominated in every line and combination, and spoke 
vividly to the imaginations and the passions. As the people did not enter, the 
cella (or part inclosed) was small, and the interior comparatively unadorned. But 
Catholic churches are public schools of morality and virtue. Every object accosts 
the soul, and in its Christian symbolism serves to awaken the faith of the beholder, 
and consecrate his affections to God. Leave the glare of the outer world, and 
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« severed from all sound of Earth’s unrest,”? contemplate the triumphs of religious 
art. The eye, springing to that airy, fretted vault, seems to reach beyond it, a 
remote and holier realm; the mysterious twilight calms the heart and disposes the 
mind for meditation; the sculptures and paintings with their grave and sacred 
aspect, recall the end of this venerable abode, and prepare the soul for communion 
with its Lord ; whilst the arcades and crypts with their mortuary marbles and in- 
scriptions awe and purify the sinner, as he reads without disguise or cavil or 
eseape, the prophecy of his own doom. The moral is not of yesterday, nor that 
which typifies it. The outspread volume with its divine conceptions, its touching 
records, its picturesque beauty, its gorgeous illuminations, 


* Tells of a race that nobly, fearlessly 
On their hearts’ worship poured a wealth of love.” 


These indeed are the memorials, truthful and refreshing, of the ages of Faith. 
Tney are the evidences of that Catholic spirit which stamps its imperishable love- 
liness on the earth, and dedicates, by unnumbered devices, the creature to the 
service of his Creator; which in the purity of its devotion, the generosity of its 
sacrifices, the identity of past and present interests, and the union of all times, 
gathers us in its comprehensive embrace around the altar, at its dread commemo- 
rations; at the font and confessional, “for the remission of sins ;’’ before the 
statues of the Virgin and Saints, in invocation of their supernal influence ; at the 
Cross, in the mystery which proclaims the redemption of an enslaved world; at 
the tomb, in that enlivening hope which lights its darkness by the promise of a 
glorious resurrection. ... . 

(Notre Dame.) 

Shortly after our arrival we wended our way through the intricacies of the Cité 
to the Cathedal, which is dedicated to the Virgin, under the simple but affecting 
tile of Notre Dame. It is an admirable monument of medieval architecture. A 
first glance impresses you with an idea of linear severity and simplicity of forms, 
of that harmonious and purely pointed style, rarely found in a church posterior to 
the twelfth century. Let us pause a moment. From the parvis or western por- 
tito, we behold the fagade in its bold and varied characteristics. Two symmetrical 
towers now embodied in the immense fabric and now insulated in hoary grandeur, 
two hundred feet high, remind us of the massive majesty of the Lombard architec- 
ture, rather than of the elegance and lightness of the Gothic. Three ample portals, 
with a series of retiring arches, admit you into the nave and aisles. The ogives, 
sides and tympans of the entrances are richly and profusely sculptured. Angels, 
prophets, saints — the mysteries of the life of Christ and of His Blessed Mother — 
the miraculous events of the old and the new law—the prominent passages of 
Ecclesiastical history — the juxta-posited virtues and vices are chiseled on the solid 
stone, and figure to the rudest intellect the society of God with men. The doors 
are embossed with bas-reliefs of the Saviour, overburdened by His cross, and the 
Blessed Virgin, immersed in a sea of sorrows. Buttresses, niched and pinnacled, 
divide the front into elaborate compartments; and parallel galleries formed with 
slender shafts and crowned with quatrefoil battlements, cross it, above and below 
a magnificent rose window of nearly forty feet in diameter. But we enter with 
the throng that pours its silent and uninterrupted current through the doors. Em- 
brace with a single glance the glories of this majestic pile. It is cruciform. A 
marbled area, three hundred and ninety feet by one hundred and forty-four, is 
divided into nave and choir and double aisles, and overhung by groined vaults, one 
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hundred and four feet above the pavement. As you scan the arched canopy, you 
are amazed at the bold and plastic and versatile genius of the architect, who even 
in the “dark ages,’ — ages of spiritual misrule and monkish ignorance, forsooth, — 
planned and executed with exquisite adjustment this sanctuary of the Most High, 
The graceful curves of the arches, the delicate profiles of the mouldings, the light- 
ness of the lateral walls grooved into almost continuous windows and carved into 
crocketted flower work, the huge pillars alternately circular and clustered, sur- 
mounted by foliage and figured ornaments, the rose and ogive lights, with their 
soft, tremulous and dreamy lustre, the dim and solemn triforium, the paintings 
and bas-reliefs, and boiseries and marble groups with multiplied forms and represen- 
tations, the lateral chapels which alcove the entire circuit, the treasures of sacri- 
ficial vessels and sacerdotal decorations, the colossal and deep-toned organ which 
resounds through the vast enclosure, in unison at times with peals of the sonorous 
Bourdon, or enormous bell of the southern tower, attract, captivate and thrill the 
heart with strange emotions. 

But Notre Dame is more than a repertory of ennobling ideas, bodied with 
artistic grandeur and impressed with scenic characters on the inert mass. It is to 
the thoughiful spectator 


‘© A temple shadowy with remembrances 
Of the majestic past ”’— 


a storied minster which pictures the brightest and darkest pages in the annals of 
France; from the age of St. Lduis to that of Napoleon III, from the days of 
Alexander III to those of Pius VII. It has echoed the tramp of mail-clad war- 
riors who invoked the blessings of heaven on their arms or laid their trophies at 
the foot of the Cross, and of ruthless terrorists who came to defile the sanctuary 
with bloody hands, to trample on the emblems of salvation, “to dethrone the 
King of Heaven as well as the monarchs of the earth.”’* It has heard the sup- 
plications of Christian multitudes prostrate before the unseen majesty of God, and 
the yells of frantic and ribald mobs who desecrated His temple by infamous orgies, 
and knelt before a courtesan, installed in place of Christ and deified as the “* Goddess 
of Reason.”” It has seen the pomp and splendor of ministerial rites, of crowned 
Emperors and consecrated Pontiffs, with cross and thurible and embroidered robes, 
with waving banners and gleaming swords: and again the triumph of the spoiler 
and darkness and desolation; when a mourning voice bewailed the sorrows of 
Reiigion : ‘* From the daughter of Sion all her beauty is departed: there are none 
that come to the solemn feast; her priests sigh; her virgins are in affliction, and 
and she is oppressed with bitterness.” 
(Sr. Dents.) 

Are you inclined to indulge these reveries ; to muse on the eventful past, which 
chastens the heart and gives soberness to our thoughts? Come with me to the 
Abbey Church of St. Denis, which stands some five miles from Paris. It 
belonged to the Benedictines, and was founded by Dagobert I, A. D. 613. The 
Oriflamme, or royal standard, which was here religiously guarded, and Denis 
-Mont-joie, the ancient battle cry of the French armies, have rendered the name 
familiar. It is another beautiful example of the pointed style. The stained glass 
bears in vivid colors the images of the monarchs of France: and the walls are 


* Words of the execrable leaders of the Municipality of Paris, Paché, Hebert and 
Chaumette. 
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emblazoned with the records of a gorgeous heraldry. Mortuary pillars and sculp- 
tured effigies crowd the side chapels. A deep and solemn gloom, mellowed at 
times by the rich tints of the windows, pervades the body of the church, and re- 
minds you, in union with the profound stillness which is broken only by your 
tread on the chequered floor, that St. Denis is the last resting place of the long 
line of kings, who, in succession, have ruled or misruled this famous land. Any 
delusion created by royal pomps in the church itself, is soon dissipated after you 
have descended into the crypt or subterranean chapels, where are entombed the 
relics of mortality. You walk through a dim, circular corridor, on each side of 
which plain or ornamented sarcophagi are placed: and amid the skeletons of de- 
parted greatness, you trace the line from Clovis to Louis XVIII. What a history 
in these cold and lifeless vaults ; these silent and recumbent figures; these power- 
less bones, crumbling into dust! Of what avail is the chiseled marble in the 
affectations of posthumous parade, or the voice of eulogy which finds no echo in 
this dreary abode! What a satire on ambition and cupidity is carved on the tomb 
of Louis le Grand; and what an estimate of woman’s worth and loveliness is 
gathered from the grave of poor Maria Antoinette! Truly the heart must be hard, 
and the mind perverse, if the traveller who holds even brief communion with the 
royal dead of St. Denis, comes not from their presence a wiser and better man. 
On issuing from the vaults, we found near the sanctuary, on a permanent bier, 
the unsepulchred remains of Louis XVIII. A legend in the life of Maria Antoi- 
nette will explain this singular custom. During the visit of Joseph II to the 
Court of France, he expressed a wish to visit St. Denis, im company with the 
royal family. When Louis XVI pleaded the ceremony which this occasion 
exacted, his Imperial brother-in-law proposed an incognito pilgrimage during the 
night. Accordingly Joseph, Louis, Maria Antoinette and her only attendant, the 
Princess de Lamballe, left Versailles at midnight, and began to explore the recesses 
of this sanctuary of the dead. They descended into the Bourbon crypt. They 
were arrested in their progress by a catafalco, around which was burning a num- 
ber of lights. ‘‘ What is this?” inquired the Queen. “ It is,” replied the Prior, 
“the corpse of Louis XV.”’ ** What!” exclaimed Maria Antoinette, “‘ the corpse 
of our grand-father?”’? This exclamation betrayed her; and the monks saluted 
their royal visitors. The Prior explained to the sovereigns this ancient usage. 
The embalmed body of the late king lies in state, at the bottom of the stairway, 
until his successor to the throne comes to occupy the place and send him to his 
appointed tomb. Lamps, corresponding with the number of the years of his 
reign, burn day and night around the catafaleo. These are attended to with vigi- 
lant care, as a mysterious dread obtains, that the extinction of these lights bodes 
great calamities. Hardly had the explanation been given, when a violent gust 
shook the pendant pall and extinguished many of the surrounding lights. The 
King trembled, Joseph grew pale, the Queen uttered a cry of terror, the Princess 
de Lamballe swooned. “‘ Let us retire,’ said the Emperor. ‘“ No,”’ replied the 
King. “* We are Christians, and we ought not to credit superstitious traditions. 
The events of life are directed by the hand of God. I will not leave St. Denis till I 
have offered up a prayer at the tombs of my ancestors. Reverend Prior, open, if 
you please, the door of the crypt where Henry IV and Louis XIV await me.” 
He and Antoinette descended alone into that awful receptacle and lifted up their 
hearts to God in the dread silence which appals the soul. At the expiration of 
half an hour, they rejoined their companions; and silent and dispirited _— 


to Versailles. Adieu. 
15 Vou. Il.—No. 2. 
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Review. 


I. The Power of the Popes during the Middle Ages. By M. Gossewin, Director 
of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris. Translated by the Rev. Marruew 
Ketty, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. London: Dolman. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. 


II. Brownson’s Review for January, Art. IV. You go too far.” 


Tse work first named in our heading is a learned and successful defence of the 
Papacy. As we stated in our last number, Mr. Brownson in reviewing it takes 
occasion to revive the controversy regarding the indirect temporal power of the 
Popes—a controversy which we must say, we consider calculated to produce 
the most unpleasant results. 

Besides the temporal power enjoyed by the Popes in the territory generally 
known as the States of the Church they frequently exercised power over the 
temporalities of other sovereigns, taking them away even in certain cases for al- 
leged abuses. Amongst those who defend their conduct on such occasions the 
greater number in our times, at least, consider them as exercising a right lawfully 
acquired in the course of events, —a right which as it was acquired in one state 
of society was lost in another. This right when claimed as inherent in their 
office by the institution of Jesus Christ, is what is technically called their indirect 
temporal power. 

The right was for a time defended by many Catholic writers. We must con- 
fess, however, that in our age, and in our generation at least, we looked upon the 
theory as abandoned, and we were both surprised and mortified on seeing it revived 
by Mr. Brownson. The revival of it in such a quarter is calculated to bring un- 
necessary odium on the Catholic body whose sentiments he may be supposed to 
express, and — what is scarcely left to be regretted — it is calculated to make the 
school of which he is so distinguished a champion be considered as only reviving 
exploded theories and putting forward high sounding paradoxes—a view which 
would be as unjust to him as it would be injurious to the cause he so ably 
advocates. 

In this view of the case we feel it a duty to raise our voice against the doctrine 
he puts forward. We do not intend to enter deeply into the intrinsic merits of 
the question. We shall briefly show how extensively the opposite doctrine pre- 
vails in the best portions of the Church and how deeply it is rooted; and we shall 
make some remarks on the want of orthodoxy and high-toned Catholicity with 
which he charges its defenders. 

Mr. Brownson’s last article purports to be a review of Gosselin’s work on the 
Temporal Power of the Holy See. He tells us that the author holds this doctrine, 
and that by explaining all the facts on that theory his book is well calculated to 
defend it. 

Yet this book has received everywhere an approbation that must give great weight 
to one of its fundamental maxims. The position of the author, and the popularity 
of the work in France speak sufficiently for that country. It has, moreover, been 
translated into German and English, and is circulated with approbation wherever 
these languages are spoken. Those amongst whom it has found favor are not the 
persons whose orthodoxy is doubtful, or whose allegiance to the Holy See is sus- 
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pected. It is precisely amongst those. whose principles are most sound that it is 
best received. 

Nor is Gosselin the only orthodox writer who takes this view of the subject. 
Wedo not now remember a work of any note written in this country, that as- 
sumes any other. It is notoriously the doctrine of the great bulk of Catholics in 
this country, in the British empire, in Germany and elsewhere. Mr. Brownson 
himself speaks of Gosselin’s as the “ popular theory,” as “a favorite method ” of 
defending the Popes “‘ with many ” for whom he has “a profound reverence.” 
Nor is it merely among “Catholic politicians” that it is “ the fashion,” as he 
remarks, to assert the distinct and independent character of the two powers in 
their respective spheres; clergymen, as well as laymen, wherever they had occa- 
sion to come forward, bishops in their most solemn declarations, as well as civilians, 
agree in the same statement. We could refer to all the bishops in England and 
Ireland during the struggle for emancipation; we could refer in this country to 
the writings of Bishop England and to those of Archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore, 
who defends the Popes on the same ground as Gosselin, and to numberless other 
authorities. Let it be enough, now, to point out the beautiful language of the 
illustrious Archbishop of Freiburg, who with the frost of one and eighty winters 
on his head, and one foot in the grave, as he himself feelingly remarks, is fighting 
heroically the battles of the Church against the lay power in Baden. 

This illustrious prelate appeals to the words of Christ, “Give unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,”’ for the very 
purpose of showing that there is an order which the State may call its own, over 
which the Church has no controlling power, as well as an order which belongs ex- 
clusively to the Church over which the State has no authomty. The following is 
his platform. 

“Two great orders govern society —The Cuurcu and the Stare. Each of 
the two in its own sphere is self-supporting (selb-sténdig) and independent. As 
long as each moves in its own sphere, their end —the eternal and temporal wel- 
fare of man —is happily attained, and the welfare of society is secured by the 
action of both. But if, on the contrary, one intrudes on the other, confusion, 
lesion of conscience, the disturbance of the social order are the consequences. 
History is there to testify to this as a warning to all. One would have supposed 
that eighteen centuries would have been enough to teach this to the nineteenth. 
But it has forgotten the lesson.” 

These words are taken from his splendid pastoral published last November. 

The stand which the venerable Archbishop of Freiburg has taken on this prin- 
ciple is applauded throughout the Catholic world. The Holy Father himself, in 
his late Allocution, has bestowed the greatest praise on him, and seems to extend 
his approbation to the very position taken by the heroic prelate, when he speaks of 
him, as being “* resolved to render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s,”’ and says that, “ neither menaces nor the fear of danger 
have prevented him from courageously defending the rights of the Church.” His 
position therefore claiming for the Church an independence in its own sphere, ana- 
logous to that which he grants to the State in the sphere of its peculiar move- 
ments, satisfies the head of the Church that he defends fully her rights. Need we 
look for a better proof of the sentiments of the best men of our day on this im- 
portant point ? 

During the struggle for Catholic emancipation in England, it was investigated 
with great care how far Catholics were justified, or could be relied upon, in defend- 
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ing this very doctrine. The issue of the investigation was equivalent on the one 
side to a verdict of the British Parliament and nation, that they had given the most 
ample satisfaction, and on the other, toa proof that the upholding of this doctrine 
does not infringe in the least on the purest and most high-toned Catholicity. 

For two centuries Catholics were excluded from office by no other barrier than 
an oath, which all receiving office were required to take, by which they disclaimed the 
recognition of direct and indirect, spiritual and temporal power in the Pope. Had 
they trifled with conscience there was no law nor any disposition in England to 
punish them., Though any casual observer might have easily seen that those who 
from time to time prevaricated, were allured by the advantages of place, or that their 
submission was extorted by violence, the perjurer was received as an honored son, 
and the State loaded him with favors. The bulk of the Catholics refused to take that 
oath, and thereby showed how great their veneration was for such an act, while 
they subjected themselves to be robbed and treated as helots in consequence of that 
refusal. 

Yet, with this respect for an oath, and this determination to abide by the truth 
at all hazards, they were always ready to take that proffered them, if the word 
spiritual were blotted out. They were always willing to abjure belief in any 
temporal power of the Popes over that kingdom, whether direct or indirect. Mr. 
Brownson himself tells us, that the Catholics in the time of Elizabeth held this 
doctrine. He might have added, that the martyrs proclaimed it at the stake where 
they were about to suffer for the faith. 

When emancipation was finally offered, it was offered only to those who on 
oath would abjure both the direct and indirect temporal power of the Pope.* Yet 
a difficulty was neger raised against this requirement. The laity and the 
clergy, the bishops and the priests, as well as the people, showed them- 
selyes ready to comply with the condition. Emancipation given with this condi- 
tion was received as a boon. It was considered and announced as such by the 
whole Catholic world. Would this have been possible if it were obtained only 
by the sacrifice of an important principle of our religion, or of any point whicha 
full and genuine development of Catholic principle would have required ? 

The Holy See itself was not ignorant of the condition on which emancipation 
was granted in England. It would say as little for the vigilance of the Universal 
Pastor, if we supposed that such a movement could have been carried on without 
his knowledge, as it would for his fidelity, if we thought it could be consum- 
mated without his voice being raised against it, did it involve any real sacrifice of 
Catholic principle. Indeed we know positively that his attention was directed to 
this very point. The various formulas of oath offered to or by the Catholics were 
submitted to the Holy See. More than once such formulas were condemned 
for going further than genuine Catholic principle would warrant. And yet no 
formula was ever condemned, or in the slightest degree disapproved, on the mere 
ground of its denying the indirect temporal power. The bishops who were fore- 
most in encouraging their flocks to pronounce this disclaimer, and those who pro- 
nounced it themselves, were never made to feel that they had prevaricated or in 


*«¢T do declare,”’ swears every one in the oath of allegiance in England, ‘that I do 
not believe that the Pope of Rome .... hath or ought to have any temporal or civil 
jurisdiction, power, superiority or pre-eminence directly or indirectly within this realm.” 
This oath is taken on a thousand occasions: every one is liable to be called on to take 
it at anytime. Few in any position in society can be long without finding it necessary 
to take it. 
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aught incurred the displeasure of the Common Father. When they visited the 
tombs of the Apostles they were received as brothers, and more than one received 
such marks of friendship as the Holy See is wont to give only to those who are 
deemed almost confessors of the faith. From seminaries like that of Maynooth, 
at whose very entrance the student and the professor disclaim this doctrine on 
oath, according to the formula already quoted, not only are missionaries invited to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen, but bishops have been more than once selected 
by the Holy See itself, to be placed over churches in the most distant parts of the 
globe. * 

While the disclaimers alluded to were made in the British Islands, the Holy See 
not only did not punish or raise its voice against them, but in Rome itself, the 
silence of death reigned, and continues to reign on this subject. No work has 
been written for many years, not even a pamphlet is issued, to defend the deposing 
power. In the chairs of theology it is not mentioned. When the youth of 
England, of Ireland, and of America, go to Rome, as to the mistress of churches, 
to be instructed in the pure doctrines of-the Gospel, the Holy See does not think 
itnecessary to tell the professors by whom they are trained, to infuse into the 
young Levites an antidote to the doctrines on this subject, which are known to 
be prevalent at home. 

We happen to have the most satisfactory evidence on this latter subject, and 
while we know many who assured us they had never heard the doctrine taught 
there, we do not know one who ever heard it inculcated in any chair at Rome. 

Now and then a voice is heard here and there, endeavoring to revive the defunct 
theory. Mr. Brownson, however, will we hope pardon us, if we say that those 
who have hitherto come forward in our days to defend it, are not those most 
esteemed for calm judgment and correct views, nor have their opinions carried 
weight. ‘They were mostly known as persons who delighted in extreme opinions, 
who appeared to seize with avidity what grated most on the sentiments of the age. 
Their extreme views neutralised the effect of the many other good things they 
said, and after making a great noise for a while, they were forgotten. We would 
instance La Mennais as an unfortunate sample of this school. 

But whatever were their merits, they were not able to draw the Holy See from 
the silence in which it had entrenched itself. This silence is without an example 
on any truly important point on which disputes arose in or out of the Chureh. 
Itis profound in proportion to the energy with which the doctrine that is said to 
be so unsound is proclaimed. The champions of Rome relax their efforts on this 
subject, as what is called error succeeds in stalking abroad with a bolder front. 
Popular authors deny it, the laity and clergy, and the episcopate of an illustrious 
branch of the Church reject it on oath; it is every where disclaimed; and the 
successor of Peter, to whom was entrusted the office of confirming his brother, 
whose voice, when the bulwarks of the faith were assailed, could not be hushed 
by threats of persecution, — no, not even by the danger of nations abandoning the 
Church, the Pastor whose warning voice was heard in every storm, is now silent. 
What must we conclude from this, but that it is not true that a vital point, or any 
point important in his eyes, is assailed by this denial ? 

Without speaking of the boldness and firmness with which the Popes in former 
days, trusting to the protection of the Divine Founder of the Church, raised their 
voice, regardless of consequences whenever the doctrines of faith or the real privi- 
leges or powers given by Christ to her pastors were assailed, we have seen in our 
own times how Rome spoke, and acted, what front she showed, and what future 
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action she caused to be anticipated, when on another point some of the most jl. 
lustrious sons of the Irish Church, actuated confessedly by a desire for its welfare, 
were pursuing a course which the unerring instincts of the Holy See could per- 
ceive to be fraught with danger. 

The Holy See never compromised with error, no matter who was in question, 
and when error is inculcated by those who call themselves her children, when they 
teach it openly and perseveringly,— then, if ever, the maxim of St. Augustine 
holds good, “The Church neither does what is wrong, nor is silent with re 
gard to it.” 

Though, therefore, this doctrine of the indirect temporal power may seem calcu- 
lated to exalt the Holy See, when we come to look at things as they are, it cannot 
be defended, particularly in the high tone assumed by Mr. Brownson, without 
bringing home to that sacred chair itself, at the same time, a charge of pusillani- 
mity and neglect of duty, which is as much opposed to its uniform history as it 
would be discreditable if well founded. 

We consider this alone a sufficient reply to the authorities by which this doctrine 
is said to be supported. It is a poor mark of respect to the memory of illustrious 
Popes of other ages, to endeavor to draw from their acts and words a theory that 
would make their successors for the last two centuries appear in the light of 
cowards, — nay, traitors to the sacred cause entrusted to their keeping. 

This same charge would hold good against the Popes of the first centuries. We 
do not speak of those who lived in times when the faithful were so few ors 
weak, that it may be said with truth, that they would have been unable to make 
a sentence of the chief pastor effective, though they believed it righteous. We 
refer to the times when the bulk of the Roman Empire was Christian, when the 
faithful were undoubtedly ready to support the head of the Church in any legiti- 
mate exercise of authority, and when this support would have been sufficient to 
bear down all opposition. There were sovereigns in these days whose private and 
public misdeeds, whose persecution of the Church and of its lawful pastors, whose 
efforts to transfer her rights to the advocates of heresy and schism exceeded any 
thing charged against Henry IV, or Barbarossa, or Philip the Fair. The former 
merited deposition as fully as the latter. Were these deposed by a right inherent 
in the Pontifical Office, the Popes possessed the right to depose the others, and yet 
they never exercised such a right; the sword said to be given them by Jesus 
Christ was allowed to sleep in its seabbard during the whole continuance of the 
Eastern Empire. They went themselves into exile, they allowed hundreds of 
worthy pastors to be subjected to the same fate, and wolves to be intruded in their 
places; they raised indeed the voice of warning against the usurpation, but they 
never uttered that one word which would have hurled their persecutors from their 
thrones, and have effectually paralysed the hands of the tyrants who laid waste 
the pastures of the Lord. 

Had they possessed the deposing power all this time, we should assuredly apply 
to them them in its most literal acceptation the words so frequently used by St. 
Gregory VII, “‘ Cursed be he that withholdeth his sword from blood,” (Jerem. 
xlviii, 10), without mitigating them by the moral interpretation almost invariably 
added by that holy Pontiff. 

This reflection has special weight when we keep in view the doctrine so ably 
and so correctly defended by Mr. Brownson in opposition to the so-called develop- 
ment theory. As he shows, the Church was at all times equally conscious of the 
doctrines taught, and consequently of the powers given her by Jesus Christ. The 
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Popes therefore during the times alluded to, if they had this deposing power, were 
fully aware of it, though they all along abstained from exercising it. What else 
could be said of them in this case, but that they were cowards, or traitors to the 
important cause which they were bound so carefully to protect? 

When we find that this power was never claimed by the Popes during many 
centuries, though occasions occurred which would have made its use imperative, 
had they possessed it; when we find it commencing with a new order of society 
in which they obtained a temporal pre-eminence which no one will claim to be a 
necessary appendage to their office; when we find this power going into disuse as 
the state of society to which we have alluded passed away, and now again neither 
claimed nor exercised, though its exercise is wofully demanded if it have an exist- 
ence, it is but natural to class it amongst those adventitious rights of the Papacy 
which may be acquired and lost, which it may be desirable that the Popes should 
or should not possess, according to circumstances, and not amongst those un- 
changing privileges which ever and invariably belong to the office established by 
Christ to guide and uphold His Church. 

Although, therefore, at the first glance those who defend this power may seem to 
advocate the side most respectful to the Holy See and best calculated to explain 
the conduct of many Popes, when their theory is applied to the whole series of 
facts of the case, it is untenable. It places the whole Church, as well as the Popes 
themselves, in a position that must lower her in every man’s estimation — pre- 
senting her as an unfaithful guardian of God’s interests on earth, quaking with 
fear before the powers of the world, and for whole centuries during her early and 
later life, not daring to assume the bold attitude in which she was placed by her 
divine Founder. 

It would require more space than our pages would afford, were we to enter into 
acritical examination of the documents that might be produced on this subject. 
We will barely remark, in the first place, that no authoritative decision can cer- 
tainly be produced on the opposite side, and this is remarkable, considering that 
this power was always denied. We have lately looked again at the more import- 
ant ones that are produced, and we are fully satisfied that they can be easily ex- 
plained as implying only that subordination of temporal to spiritual things, which 
every Christian will admit,-and of the obligation of kings as well as others, even 
in their official acts, to be guided by the law of God as expounded by the Church, 
and to be subject to her censures when they disregard it. But though every Ca- 
tholie, in using what belongs to him, is bound to abstain from sin, and if griev- 
ously sinning, may be punished with ecclesiastical censure by hisbishop, and yet 
it does not follow that his property can be taken from him by the same authority, 
80 it does not follow that a King can be deposed by a Pope, though he certainly 
may be punished with excommunication, if, even in his public administration, he 
set the law of God at defiance, and trample on the rights of the Church. 

Incidental statements, in the second place, even in the most important docu- 
ments, do not constitute authoritative decisions, nor will any accurate theologian 
deny that, for good reasons, they may be departed from. The same may be said 
of the number of theologians who at one time defended this doctrine. The num- 
ber and the character of those who reject it are sufficient proof that it was never 
defended in a manner that would of itself imply any obligation of adopting it. 

We abstain from many other remarks which would show that its assertion was 
hot at any time as general nor as authoritative as some would insist, and while we 
freely admit that the development of circumstances cannot change the character of 
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a doctrine, we must be allowed to say, that it may shed such light on things at one 
time deemed dangerous by the best men, as to dispel the danger most effectually 
and to create a certain culpability in those who would keep up that ery, notwith- 
standing their manifest toleration by the highest authorities, and the explicit 
adhesion of many of the most faithful sons of the Church. 

The imputation of a want of courage in those who deny, or fail to assert the 
indirect temporal power, is as much out of place as the charge of want of ortho. 
doxy. To prove this, it is enough to point out who they are that speak on the 
opposite side, and who are those that are silent. Without alluding to the others 
on whom the charge would fall most unjustly, the Catholics of Ireland, who 
spoke out so clearly on this subject, showed any thing but a disposition to sacrifice 
the vital principles of the Church for the purpose of gaining the favor of men in 
power. On the contrary, when they might have obtained emancipation by yield- 
ing to the State what other Catholic nations yielded even with the permission of 
the Holy See, they preferred to remain in civil bondage rather than forfeit the 
fullest freedom of the Church. The men who could ascend the scaffold rather 
than comply with the requirements of a tyrannical government, should not be 
charged with pusillanimity or subserviency to power; and yet, as we remarked 
before, many in England and Ireland disclaimed their belief in the deposing power 
on the very scaffold where they were about to suffer for the faith. 

Boldness as well as timidity may be carried to excess, and when we find it pro- 
claiming a charge of subserviency which necessarily falls on whole Churches 
whose faith has shed so much lustre on the Catholic name, on illustrious men 
who have adorned the Church by their virtues, whose faith and services are every 
where esteemed, when the silence that is said to be so culpable is found to reign 
even amongst those who were charged “ to confirm the brethren,”’ we think it time 
to say, that boldness has gone too far. 

We have no sympathy with the Gallican declaration of 1682. It was wrung 
from a few prelates by the civil: power, and was adhered to only where the civil 
power had obtained an undue influence over the Church. But that declaration 
has too many faults to insist that the condemnation which it received, and richly 
deserved, fell on the very one article which denies the indirect temporal power. 

We have not the declaration itself before us, and we are not sure that the word- 
ing of the article in which the indirect power is denied, is not of such a character 
as would seem to exempt kings from the obligation of receiving from the Chureh 
the interpretation of the laws of God that are applicable to their duties. This, 
of course, would make it deserving of reprobation from every Catholic. The law 
of God must rule over all, and the Church is not only the authorized expounderof 
that law, but it is her province to punish disobedience in all cases when she deems it 
wise, by her censures. We shou!d not venture much in saying that this is all that 
is necessarily implied in the teaching of Gregory VII and Boniface VIII, though 
in their acts they claimed a far more extensive power, the origin of which we trace 
to other sources besides the divinely conferred prerogatives of their office. 

Moreover, the indirect power of the Popes was denied in the Gallican declara- 
tion on the principle that kingly authority was derived immediately from God, and 
could never be forfeited. This is as much opposed to the principles implied in the 
acts of the Popes, in any way that they may be interpreted, as it is to the opinions 
generally received now amongst ourselves. The disrespect which that doctrine im- 
plied was entirely different from any thing that can be deduced from that of Gos- 
selin. According to the Gallican theory, the deposition of Kings by Popes was 
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invariably an usurpation of the worst kind, for it was usurping what under no 
circumstances could be taken away. According to Gosselin, however, the Popes 
possessed the power which they exercised, though they possessed it as an acquired 
right, which might again be lost. The former view is an insult to the memory of 
many holy men, to whom the world is now at last doing tardy justice. The latter 
implies no real want of respect. They did not directly teach that the power they 
exercised was a power inherent in their office, even though their language at times 
might seem to imply, or in reality, might incidentally imply as much. As we 
remarked before, no accurate theologian will pretend that this kind of incidental 
statement or implication makes the doctrine which it indicates obligatory, or that a 
denial of what is so implied or stated, necessarily infers any want of perfect 
orthodoxy. 

A manifest and radical difference, therefore, exists on this subject between the 
Gallican declaration and the doctrine of those who, like Gosselin, deny to the 
Popes the inherent right to indirect temporal power. The latter is the doctrine of 
our most illustrious writers, and one to which the Catholics of this generation are 
pledged as fully as they can be pledged to any thing to which the Church has not 
lent her sanction. 

If an author rises up against us now and then to disturb the general harmony, 
we can only say that amongst Catholics as well as others where the teaching of 
the Church has not removed doubt, the human mind may occasionally be led into 
any exploded theory; that zeal for the Church as well as jealousy of her claims 
may sometimes cause mistakes. But we look upon the principle that defines the 
proper sphere of the power of the Church, and denies its extending of its own 
right over the temporalities of kings, so as to be able to divest them of the same, 
illustrated as it now is by the practical working of society, and confirmed by all 
the approbation that could possibly he expected in such a case, is one of those 
things which, like the laws of gravitation, when once well understood are forgotten 
no more. 

To any who, notwithstanding the general opinion of this age, think it a duty 
to contend for this power, we would propose the course of the Holy See itself, for 
whose honor they think they are zealous, as a model worthy their imitation. If 
Rome, the appointed guardian of the interests of the Church, has abandoned or 
does not feel called upon now to assert this principle, we think the same course 
may be safely adopted by any private individual, whatever idea he may form to 
himself of his duties or his responsibilities. 

We regret exceedingly that we have felt obliged to write any thing against an- 
other Catholic author, especially against one whom we esteem so highly as 
Mr. Brownson ; but the responsibility of this manifestation of disagreement rests 
on those who first write what they cannot but know is deemed both incorrect and 
imprudent by the bulk of the Catholic community. 





| 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. —‘“‘ Tue New Frencn Dynasty” and several other things 
are inevitably crowded out. They will appear in the April number. ‘A Friend ”’ has 
been received, and the contents are respectfully noted. He is unquestionably right in 
his general principles, but errs (we are authorized to say by a judge whose competence 
he will not dispute) in their application. 

16 Vo . II.—No, 2, 





Review of Current Literature. 





1. Att ror Jesus: on THE Easy Ways or Divine Love. By Frederick William 
Faber, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co, 
12mo. pp 432. 

Tuis is one of the most remarkable books of the age. Every thing that Father 
Faber writes has an undefinable originality about it, an unction and a fervor all his own; 
but this is peculiar even g his thoughtful, and if we may say so, devoutly impas- 
sioned writings, for the exceeding abundance and beauty of the thoughts, the perpetual 
stream of well-methodized and edifying meditation that flows through it, in the purest 
English too, so that it is calculated to delight the scholar as much as to inspire the 
Christian. There is a wit and sparkling humor, moreover, that breathe of St. Philip, 
and which mark the healthful, happy tone that his children are laboring, not unsucces- 
fully, to substitute for the ancient gloom of English heresy. 

One of the best features in this book, and one which will recommend it to universal 
perusal and reperusal, is that the standard of sanctity which it sets forth and teaches 
the way of, though high, is yet fairly within the reach of all. It might almost be called 
the ‘‘ science of the saints made easy,’’ and yet there is really no disguise or abatement 
of the great principles of mortification. But the book must be read in order that its 
charm and merit may be understood. Every body who wishes to get to heaven the 
easiest way, but not so easy as to miss of heaven, should get Att ror Jesus, and make 
it one of their companion books. To make strictness, self-denial, and even suffering 
not only cheap, not only welcome, but a source of joy and cheerfulness, by referring 
all to love, is the method of Father Faber. 

We give a passage or two that we marked as we read, although they are not more 
striking perhaps than many others. 





THE SALVATION OF A SOUL. 


“¢ Ler us see what goes to the saving of a soul, and what is involved in its being saved. 
In the first place, it was absolutely necessary that God should become man, in order 
that that soul should be saved, according to the dispensation of God. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that Jesus should be born, teach, act, pray, merit, satisfy, suffer, 
bleed, die, for the saving of that single soul. It was necessary that there should bea 
Catholic Church, faith, sacraments, saints, the Pope, and the sacrifice of the Mass, 
for that one soul. It was necessary that there should be a supernatural substance or 
bmg a marvellous participation of the Divine Nature, called sanctifying grace, and 
that on this should be accumulated loving acts and impulses of the Divine Will, in the 
shape of manifold actual graces, preventing, accompanying, following, and efficacious, 
else that soul cannot be saved. Martyrs must die, doctors must write, Popes and 
councils must expose and condemn heresy, missionaries travel, priests be ordained, for 
the safety of that single soul. When all these preparations are completed, and by an 
act of merciful omnipotence that soul is created out of nothing, then there must bea 
— “9 appointed over it; all through its life Jesus must be occupied about it; 

ry must have a great deal to do with it; all the angels and saints must pray and in- 
terest themselves about it. To every good thought, pious word, and devout action, 
and, of course, they soon come to be innumerable, a participation of the Divine nature, 
grace, must concur. Unseen evil spirits have to be warded off from it, and foiled in 
their attempts upon it. Hourly temptations have to cause more or less emotion among 
its advocates in heaven. Every attribute of God vouchsafes to legislate for its advan- 
tage, so that it plays upon them all like one who fingers the keys of a musical instru- 
ment. The Precious Blood has to be communicated to it through extraordinary sacra- 
ments, which are full of mystery, and were invented both as to form and matter by 
our Lord Himself. All sorts of things, water, oil, candles, ashes, beads, medals, 
scapulars, have to be filled with a strange undefinable power by ecclesiastical benedictions 
in its behalf. The Body, Soul, and Divinity of the Incarnate Word have to be com- 
municated to it over and over again, till it becomes quite a common occurrence, though 
each time it is in reality a more stupendous action than the creation of the world. It 
can speak up to heaven, and be heard and obeyed there. It can spend the satisfactions 
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of Jesus as if they were its own, and can undo bolts and bars in purgatory, and choose 
by its own determinate will whom it will liberate and whom it will i over. And all 
the time it is so near to God, and its heart is a place so sacred and so privileged, that 
none but God Himself, can communicate grace to it, not even the angels, nor the Mother 
of God herself, blessed throughout all ages. ] 

«‘ All this goes to the salvation of a soul. To be saved it has to be God’s child, God’s 
brother, and to participate in God’s nature. Now see what is involved in its being 
saved. Look at that soul yonder that has just been judged; Jesus has this instant 
spoken; the sound of His sweet words has om ! died away; they that mourn have 
scarcely yet closed the eyes of the deserted body. Yet the judgment has come and gone; 
all is over; it was swift but merciful, more than merciful, there is no word to say what 
it was. It must be imagined. One day, please God! we shall experience it. That 
soul must be very strong to bear what it is feeling now. God must support it, or it will 
fall back into nothingness. Life is over. How short it has all been. Death is done 
with. How easy was its passing sharpness. How little the trials look, how puny the 
sorrows, how childish the afflictions! And now something has happened to it, which 
itis to be for evermore. Jesus has said it. There can be no doubt about it. What 
is that something? Eye has not seen, norear heard. It sees God. There is stretched 
before it an illimitable eternity. Darkness has melted from before it. Weakness has 
fallen off from it. Time has vanished, that cramped itso. There is no ignorance. It 
sees God. Its understanding is inundated with unspeakable delights; it is strengthened 
by unimaginable glory; it abounds in that Vision to which earthly science is an illiterate 
stupidity. The will is flooded with love; excessive oo gee thrills through every 
affection. As a sponge is filled with the sea, so is it filled with light, beauty, bliss, 
ravishment, immortality, God. These are foolish words, lighter than feathers, weaker 
than water. They are not a shadow of what it feels. Eye has not seen, ear has not 
heard, heart has net conceived. There it is on the threshold of it all; the same soul that 
but a moment ago was sobbing in pain, feeble as an unmanly child. There can be no 
mistake about it.’”’ 


Here is one of the wise and witty passages : 


SENSIBLE DEVOTION NOT TO BE DESPISED. 


“There are not a few who think that devotion to be solid must be dry. ‘But does the 
dry system answer? We hear people condemning unlucky devotees, because they are 
fond of functions and benedictions, of warm devotions and pictures of the Madonna, 
of feasts and foreign practices, for with such, an Italian devotion is something next 
door to a heresy ; I suppose because it has the remarkable bad fortune to come from the 
Holy City! Now, does it follow, that because persons are fond of these things, they 
have nothing else in their piety? Because they have one characteristic of good Catho- 
lics, are they therefore destitute of the others? Because they like flowers, do they reject 
fruit? Oh, but mortification is the thing, and the conscientious discharge of our rela- 
tive duties. Very true ; and pray, what mortification do you prac‘ic:, honest disciple 
of dry devotion? Are they exterior, the hair-shirt, the discipline? Or interior, loving to 
be spoken ill of, and lightly esteemed? And howdo you discharge your relative duties? 
Almsgiving, for example, is one, and to keep yourself sonponed from the world is 
another. How do these things fare with you? Be honest with yourselves, or, much 
more, be honest with God. hether we want mortifications or relative duties to edify 
us, I suspect we must seek them with the devotees, not with you. If, instead of the 
definition of the Immaculate Conception, you would have enthusiasm added to the num- 
ber of mortal sins, to what post of honor are we to assume tepidity? It is just possible 
that enthusiasm may not be quite the monster evil of the world : at least, we have not 
suffered much from its ravages herein England. And any how, in spiritual matters, 
what we have most to dread is the evil we are most likely to fall into : and [ assure you, 
you at least have no danger to apprehend from hot-hearted enthusiasm or ultra-piety. 

“On the other hand, it may not unfrequently happen that souls, who want somethi 
beyond this dry solidity, (if any thing dry can be solid in a religion which is all of wey | 
may, by being allowed scope for the fervor of first beginnings in devotional variety, 
diversion, interest, and even change, ultimately mount to higher things, and climb with 
a more manly courage the rougher and directer roads to holiness. But see how God is 
calling souls, and lead them by the gentlest and most winning ways, unless there be a 
clear vocation to the hard and rough. Many are lost, because they are forced too high, 
and many more, because they are made to fear sensible devotion, and to believe that 
dryness is solidity. Oh, do any thing, I beseech you, rather than tire people of their 
‘ood, compassicnate God! Rather interest them in Him, if you can, and all you can. 

uls are gravely warned, without r to time, or place, or person, or condition, to 
be detached from the gifts of God, and to eschew sweet feelings, and gushing fervors, 
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when the danger is rather in their attachment to their carriages and horses, their ca’ 
and their old china, their parks and the opera, and the dear bright world. Why, if the 
poor Belgravians could get a little attachment, were it only to an image or a holy water- 
stoup, and I care not how inordinate, it would be a welcome miracle of grace, consider- 
ing all they have to keep them far from God, for they move in a sphere which seems to lie 
outside His omnipresence. No! no! the warnings of St. Theresa to Barefooted Car- 
melites are hardly fit for such as those. Oh, better far to flutter like a moth round the 
candles of a gay benediction, than lie without love in the proprieties of sensual ease and 
—, comfort, which seem, but perhaps are not, (and you cannot tell), without 
actual sin. 


1. Tue Cross anp tHe Suamrock. Written by a Missionary Priest. Boston: Patrick 

Donahoe. 16mo. 

Tus volume is the fictitious history of an Irish emigrant family. The father, a man 
in decent circumstances, dies on the voyage; the mother and orphans are robbed of al! 

they possess by a rascally compatriot and fellow-voyager. After many trials, the 
widow O’Clery dies also, leaving her children to the mercy of American laws and 
anti-catholic prejudices. It is here the story opens. The children are first taken toa 
poor-house, then distributed as apprentices in various families in Vermont, or Northern 
New York, where they are subjected to various trials of their faith, out of which they 
emerge triumphant. One of them dies a martyr to the cruelty of his persecutors; 
another converts many intelligent Protestants, and becomes a priest; a third be- 
comes a “holy nun; ” finally, a fourth, whom we have heard not a syllable of before, 
turns up as a most cruelly abused young lady in a wealthy Protestant family, who had 
kidnapped her when an infant, and have brought her up in their own religion; she is 
recognised by the priest, her brother, on the dying testimony of an old female slave, 
and forsakes all the wealth and splendor to become a poor despised Papist. There is 
any quantity of rather coarse satire upon Protestants, and Yankees especially, sprinkled 
through the volume; and in that respect it seems tolerably level to the tastes and ca- 
pacity of those for whom the author on the title-page tells us it is designed — ‘¢ the male 
and female servants of the United States.’’? The anecdotes bearing upon the lack of 
morality among the dominies, as the author calls them, are not always edifying, and 
although they may be true, do injustice to the body of New England ministers, who 
are, we believe, as a class, men of kindly hearts and decent, moral lives: — not a few 
of them are even austere. We were quite prepared, before reading the book, not to 
find an artistic fiction, which certainly it is very far from being. The story even we 
found somewhat difficult to thrid, the author indulges so freely in his rambling propen- 
sities, besides the disadvantage under which he labors of a disconnected and heteroge- 
neous plot, that scarcely deserves the name of a plot at all. 

We think that we have been tolerably severe, and indeed, omitting any strictures we 
might pass upon the style and language, we have said nearly all that can be said against 
this little volume. But in regard to the merits which a work evidently dashed off in 
haste, by an unpractised hand, can have, we are obliged, on the other hand, to speak 
very highly. The volume, with all its want of concinnity and workmanlike finish, is 
full of rude, healthy, native power —and a poetry, an artistic instinct even, yet in the 
ore, needing only the fire and hammer to elaborate them into the pure gold of literary 
achievement. There are scattered through it dramatic scenes of the greatest spirit and 
pathos; déscriptions of nature of a rare felicity and vigor; pen and ink sketches of 
character sparkling with humor. The characterization is very good throughout, and 
shows that the author draws from nature, with a keen eye for the foibles of men and 
women both. The style, though careless and quite the reverse of classic, is nervous, sim- 
ple, richly idiomatic, and often glowing with Irish eloquence. In short, we do not exag- 
gerate in saying, that there is all the promise of a powerful writer. We make room 
for one or two passages by way of vindicating our praise. 


MASS ON A RAILWAY-LINE. 
** While scenes such as we have here described were fits place in the farmers’ houses, 
and such scenes are not occasional nor unusual, all was bu 


isy preparation at the shan- 
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ties, The largest shanty in the ‘ patch’ was cleared of all sorts of lumber. Forms, 
chairs, tables, pots, flour and beef barrels, molasses casks, and other necessary stores 
were all put outside doors. The walls, if so we can call them, of the shanty, were then 
hung round with newspapers, white linen table-cloths, and other choice tapestry, while 
a good large shawl, spread in front of the altar, served as a carpet on which his rever- 
ence was to kneel and stand while officiating. Green boughs were cut in a neighboring 
wood lot and planted around the entrance by the men, while around the altar and over 
it were wreaths of wild flowers and blossoms, gathered by the little girls of the 
‘patch’ in the adjacent meadows, in order to prepare a decent place for the Holy 

ass. Atan early hour the priest made his appearance, and was very much pleased to 
see the transformation which the piety of these poor, hard-working people wrought in 
the appearance of the humble shanty. For fifteen miles along, the crowds were gather- 
ing, and the works were suspended for the day. The overseers and contractors, to do 
them justice, had no objection to this occasional interruption of their profits. At all 
events, they knew it was a holyday ; and even they, with all their irresponsible control 
over their men, had ample proof that, even in the wild deserts and savage woods of 
America, the Irish Catholic ‘remembers’ the Sabbaths and festivals of his God or 
his Church. 

“Long before the hour of Mass, the shanty was crowded, and many were the com- 
ments and remarks made on the physical powers and other external accomplishments of 
the new priest. 

“Some remarked that his reverence — God bless him ! — need not be afraid of travel- 
ingalone through these lonesome glens, for it would require ‘a good man to handle 
him ; that it would.’ 

«“¢That’s thrue,’’ said another; ‘ he would be able to ‘ settle bread’ on a half dozen 
Yankees any day ; that is, provided they did not use any weapon but the arm that God 
gave “em.” 

“*But you know,’ said a third, ‘these Yankees always carry a rewolwer or two in 
their pocket, the treacherous rogues. Look how they killed that Irish peddler, and 
shih bins, and fired six shots into Michael Gasty’s house the other night and he in 
bed quietly sleeping.’ 

“This and other such narratives and comments were the order of the day outside the 
door only, where those who were careless or not preparing for their duties were con- 

ted. Inside, a large crowd of women and rough-fisted men gathered around the 
door of the temporary confessional ; and it was near noon before the priest ascended 
the temporary oer to offer up the ‘ victim of peace’ for the assembled sons of toil.’”’ 


A RICH MANSION. 


“See the imposing structure, with the neatl y-mowed lawn in front. Observe the taste 
and artistic skill with which the walks, the little hedges, and the shrubberies are laid out. 
You can get but an imperfect view of the proud edifice itself, which seems as if a mon- 
arch, that looks down with dignity and authority on the countless array of ordinary 
buildings that extend as far as the eye can reach on every side. The gates, as you enter 
the enclosure, are of massive iron, painted green, and, by the help of machinery, yield 
to the gentlest pressure of the hand, as if some spirit of the ancient fabled Olympus kept 
guard at their hinges. It is a complete ‘ rus in urbi,’ inside the outer wall. Here the 
luxuriant grape vine creeps along in graceful festoons, groaning under the pressure of 
her full paps ; there the lofty and beauteous palm spreads his cooling and protecting 
branches, 

“On one side see the fruitful lemon and orange trees, bending under the weight of their 
golden and emerald productions ; on the other the fragrant apple, the sweet pear, and 
nellow peach borrow support from the strong granite wall to bring their burdens to 
maturity. Behold there two fountains casting their crystal and refreshing contents 
aloft, as if making restitution to the thirsting atmosphere for what they stole from him 
under ground. The water falls back again, however, and is received by the marble 
basin at the base, to form a neat pond, where gold and silver fish sport and gambol. A 
little at a distance, to the rear, the fragrance of honey and the busy hum of the bee are 
perceived by your grateful senses. “The place looks like an earthly paradise ; every 
thing there seems to laugh without restraint, from the creeping rose fastened to the 
hedge, to the tall, princely-looking mountain ash, with its bunches of red berries.” 


3. Skercnes or THE Irish Bar. By the Rt. Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil, M. P. With 
Memoir and Notes by R. Shelton Mackenzie, D.C. L. Redfield: New York. 2 
vols. 12mo. pp. 768. 

Mr. Repriexp has deserved well of both Catholics and Irishmen by many of his 
publications, and this is one of that class. For whatever disagreement we may be dis- 
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posed to manifest in regard to some things in the career and the sentiments of Shei, 
it is certain that he belongs to the modern history of Ireland and of Catholic emancips. 
tion, wherein he is a figure only less conspicuous than his great friend O’Connell. Np 
man could be found more competent, either, than Dr. Shelton Mackenzie to edit the jp. 
valuable sketches of the Irish Bar here rescued from oblivion: —a man who, though 
yet in the prime of manhood, is a veteran in periodical literature, and who has dis. 
charged his office of editor in this case, not only con amore as a patriot, but with a pro 
fessional fidelity as a man of letters, seldom equalled in these days of slip-shod haste, 
and has enriched the work first collected by his industry, with such copious and accuray 
notes as leave scarcely any thing desired by those who like ourselves peruse the vo 
umes in order to become acquainted with one of the most brilliant and interesting periods 
of Irish history. 


4. Tue Lire anv Lapors or St. Aveustine. Translated from the German of Dr, 
Philip Schaff, Professor of Theology at Mercersburg, Pa. By the Rev. F. C. Porter, 
J.C. Riker: New York. 

Tue name of the author of this sketch will intimate to the initiated the spirit in 
which it is written. Dr. Schaff does not near so closely approximate to Catholicity 
as his friend Dr. Nevin, and although we watch the career of both with interest, we 
feel always that Dr. S. is more of a Protestant, —i. e. more deeply plunged in that 
watery, marshy fosse or ditch of private judgment, which every body must cross somehow 
in order to get out of the camp of Luthero-Calvinian heresy, if they have had the mis- 
fortune to be born in it. 


5. Tue Memoir or Pierre Toussaint, born a Slave inSt. Domingo. By the Author of 

‘¢ Three Experiments in Living,’’ &c., &c. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

Is a well written biographical sketch of one well-known to many of our readers, and 
and who in an humble station, glorified God by the virtues proper to his state. Pierre 
Toussaint, (always a practical Catholic), teaches wisdom to the false philanthropists and 
red-republican fanatics of the age, to which they will perhaps be more likely to listen 
from lips of his color. 


6. Tueoxocicat Essays. By C.D. Maurice. Redfield: New York. Is a book which 
has been put upon the Protestant Index for denying and explaining away the doctrine of 
the endless punishment of the wicked. The stand-point of Maurice, both in this work, 
and in his ‘‘ Kingdom of Christ,’”’ published years ago, and received with unbounded 
favor by many Episcopalians of the High Church school, does not differ essentially 
from the slippery mud where, as we have observed above, the estimable Dr. Schaf 
chooses to take up his position; and the pitiable pusillanimous conclusion into which 
the former has slipped down, reminds us in time of the fixed principle of his once 
favorite Coleridge — he illustrates it aptly now — that ‘‘ Christianity without a Church 
exercising spiritual authority is vanity and dissolution.”’ 


7. Tue Potrpnar Papers: illustrated by 4. Hoppin. Putnam & Co.: New York. 

A writer of fine talent, travelled, well-read, at home in fashionable circles 
having been immensely struck with Thackeray’s satires on English Society, has 
treated us here to a dish composed after the same receipt, as nearly as possible, with 
our own “ Best Society” for materials. There is no attempt on the part of the writer 
to disguise his Thackerayian inspiration; and some deduction must of course be made 
from the talent of the cook who is not the original inventor of the broth, however good 
and savory it may be when served. We cannot but notice with applause the severe 
satire on fashionable dances by one who judges merely as a man of the world, and from 
which young ladies who indulge in them may learn what such men think of their deli- 
cacy. One of the best papers is ‘Our New Livery and other things,’’ in which the 
brilliant Howadgi shows up what he calls, not without felicity, ‘* the Lady Alice school 
of religion,”’ and in depicting the pretty ‘‘ pinchbeck Popery ’’ that has a certain vogue 
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in all our fashionable circles, shows how true it is that the lion’s skin only makes the 
ass beneath more ridiculous. 


g. A Monru iv Enexann: By Henry Tuckerman. New York: Redfield. 

A series of scholarly essays, in the manner of the Sketch Book, full of curious 
semi-antiquarian details, and smacking pleasantly of much and choice reading, abund- 
ant leisure and careful artistic cultivation. If the style is a thought too elegantly ela- 
borate, it contrasts on that account so agreeably in our mipd with the down-at-the-heel 
indecorum of the present day, that we easily forgive the slight excess of plaited ruffle, 
yelvet smalls and diamond-shoe-buckles in one whom we feel to be a gentleman of the 
oldschool of letters. Justice is a remarkable traitin Mr. Tuckerman’s mental consti- 
tution, and while he is extremely captivated by the traces every where visible in England 
of a past rich in recollections, above all literary ones, he is not so blinded by these as 
not to be able to see the other side of the picture, and although he does not insist much 
on the ignorance, brutality, snobbery, fanaticism, misery and vice with which England 
is rife, he does not leave it out altogether. It is curious, though, to see him —a scho- 
lar and it is presumed a Christian — visit and describe England, ignoring absoiutely the 
most striking and significant fact in it. So in the ancient world an accomplished stran- 
ger from beyond the Mediterranean sea, might have visited Rome, and have seen and 
described to his friend every thing in the Imperial city — baths, temples, amphitheatres, 
aqueducts, columns, statues, and Augustus and the Senate —all but the Church in the 
catacombs and the bishops whose successors were to supplant the Cesars. 


9, On1icGiIn aND Causes or Democracy in America. 4 Discourse by George W. Bur- 
Delivered in Baltimore before the Maryland Historical Society, on its Eighth 

Anniversary Celebration, Dec. 20, 1853. 

Mr. Burnar commences his lecture by showing that except in New England, all the 
American colonies were founded on aristocratic or regal principles, but were, however, 
in every case very speedily converted into pure democracies. For this necessary de- 
velopment he assigns three causes, 1, the cheapness of land and dearness of labor; 2, the 
isolation of America from Europe ; 3, the progress and establishment of civil liberty in 
England contemporaneously with the colonization of this country. The author’s re- 
marks on these heads are happy, but we consider his points open to criticism. The 
artificial aristocracy attempted in North Carolina failed undoubtedly, but a natural one 
grew up in South Carolina, Virginia and Maryland. The isolation of this continent 
from Europe did not prevent the system of seignories gaining a perfect establishment in 
Canada. And to talk of civil liberty in England being established under the reign of the 
most odious oligarchy that ever existed, sounds to us like irony. The author should have 
begun by defining democracy more exactly. Democracy, in the American sense (with 
which alone we have to do), is the system of government by numerical majorities. It 
is either the best form of government in the world, or the worst, according as that 
numerical majority which governs is presumed, on the one hand, wise and good, or 
on the other, ignorant and corrupt. The theory, however, which sets it up as alone 
legitimate, and which prevails extensively among us, and is what most people mean by 
“democracy in America,”’ is a product of the Principle of Private Judgment in religion, 
applied to politics. The filiation of American democracy, in this sense, to wit, as an 
exclusive and consequently propagandist theory, is, it seems to us, clearly deduced from 
the Independency or Congregationalism of New England. Those who reject all 
authority in the spiritual order not derived from themselves by delegation, must neces- 
sarily reject it in the secular order. Self-government in the Church leads by a single, 
inevitable step, to self-government in the State. This is the real, spiritual ground and 
origin of American democracy, which is not to be sought, we think, in any casual com- 
bination of outward circumstances, though these may have favored its development, 
but in the soul, the mind, and the hereditary intellectual principles, of the American 
people. We ourselves, following Washington and the other wise founders of the Re- 
public, are opposed to democracy in the sense we have defined it, but warmly in favor of 
the true Republic, taking the word in its most generous and comprehensive acceptation, 
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10. Tue Partisan, by W. Gilmore Simms; Simms’ Portica, Works; Tue Yemas. 
sEE, by the same author ; Vasconsetos, by Frank Cooper ; Tue Brackwater Curoyp 
cLE (a profusely and elegantly illustrated book of sporting adventures, whereof the 
scene is laid in Virginia); Western Cuaracters, by J. L. McConnell, (also adorned 
with numerous handsome cuts, the drawings from the prolific pencil of Darley, bu 
which scarcely merits the talent and expense thus lavished on it); and Arr anp Iyprps. 
Try or THE CrystaL Parace, by Horace Greeley :—all from Redfield, New York, 
are but a single wave of that cataclysm of print which threatens to drown the reading 
world. Tue Fivsn Times or Atasama anv Mississipr1, (a series of sketches, 
comically illustrated), Appleton & Co., belongs to the same category. 





Maga’s Own. 


We were long in doabt what to call this department of the Magazine, which, we 
hope, will not be its least interesting feature. The ‘“ Eprror’s Tasie ” was already 
appropriated by the venerabie Knickerbocker, and had been re-appropriated with their 
usual appreciation of what is good, by the Messrs. Harper, and besides that we profess 
not to sail under the black flag, we eschew imitation for many reasons. We don’t wish 
our Editor’s Table to be compared with that of our friend CLanx —a comparison in 
which it might easily suffer; it would not be easy to be as witty as he is, or to attract so 
many other wits by the magnet of ours, which amounts to the same thing as being witty 
one’s self; and indeed we think it better not to attempt wit at all, lest we should “go 
up like a rocket, snd come down like a stick,’’ as many other would-be wits have done. 
Then we thought of * Light Lucubrations”’ for a heading, but we reflected that it 
would commit us to be light, which we might not always be able or inclined to be, and 
should our light lucubrations turn out heavy, there would be endless jokes against us. 
** Currente-calamosities ’’ was another title that occurred to us; it is new and not bad; and 
if we wielded the brilliantly facile and humorous pen of our friend Mac Leop, itis 
what we should certainly adopt, assured that we could sustain indefinitely the sparkling 
character it promised; but being what we are, we dare not venture. Then we thought 
of ‘* Pen-flowings,”’? which is good again; but our name unfortunately is not N. Parker 
Wixuls, and so we reluctantly abandon that too, as having, though original, a stolen 
sound. 

‘* But pray, sir, explain (if you’ll be so good) what you mean by Maga’s Own?”— 
Most willingly, Miss, or Madam, (the gentlemen are supposed to understand every 
thing, and so not to ask explanations). The word Maga — you will find it on the cover, 
elegantly interwoven, by our friend Watuty, among the grapes and vine-leaves of the 
border he designed for us — was first adopted by Christopher North in Blackwood, asa 
sort of feminine proper name for that famous Magazine, and it has since, by usage, 
passed into a Christian name for all magazines. For it is not a Latin noun substantive, 
signifying magazine, as some may suppose, but a proper name, like Tullia or Julia, ap- 
plicable to all the daughters of the great Monthly family. Just as among the Romans, 

all the daughters of Cicero would be Tullias — Tullia Prima, Secunda, Tertia, and so 
on, —and ail the female scions of the Czsars would be Julias, so all the montlilies are 
Magas. A fair set of sisters they are, with a strong family likeness, a common witchery 
of manner (we mean no pun —for though Magus be properly rendered wizard, it does 
not follow that Maga is a witch), and some of them, we own, arrant jades, ladies of 
light reputation, and very easy virtue, while others walk in flowing, grave and decent 
robes, and with a goddess-like gait, like so many muses; and our particular Maga is one 
of the most beautiful of the sisterhood, and one of the most decorous in her attire, like 
a nun by Beato Angelico, with a cross on her bosom, and a harp —an ancient harp of 
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the western Isles, at her feet; and her robe enriched with a classic, yet devout inscrip- 
tion in an embroidery of the vine-leaf, trails on the verdant, flowery meadow where she 
walks like Beatrice in Dante, with the step of one who dances to her own sweet song. 
For our Maga is gay, though not frivolous; national as well as religious; a lover of 
letters, and susceptible of the tenderest human sympathies, at the same time that she re- 
cognises the paramount authority of divine faith; a baptized muse; a Christian Maga, who 
crosses herself before she takes the pen, and counts her liveliest labors so many prayers 
in disguise, offering them all on the altar of obedience, with an intention that looks 
beyond this cloudy scene. 

Maga’s Own will be peculiar to our Maga; we defy any other Maga to imitate her in 
it. There is no other Maga that has been taught to speak the same language — the 
language of the sanctuary, without forgetting her native wood-notes wild. The other 
Magas are druid priestesses, crowned with oak-leaf and bearing the mystic misletoe, or 
they are flower-crowned votaries of Venus or Momus; or at best of Minerva and Jupi- 
ter Stator — Pagans all. The Rambler, indeed, is a Catholic Christian Maga; she 
speaks the language of the universal Church; but she has not the song of the woods; 
she was not born under the Western sky; she has not paddled a birch-bark canoe over 
the virgin waters of the new world. We have then a native cry, a note, a cadence, not 
imitable on British ground, and which is worth perfecting, so it be always in harmony 
with the divine song of the Church. Our Maga addresses a people, nota body of 
cultivated scholars chiefly, like her English sister: and she speaks, accordingly, in the 
popular voice. 

Making mention of Jupiter Stator reminds us of an incident illustrative of the irreverence 
into which our Bible orators are prone to fall. Some years ago when we were yet out- 
side the pale of the Church, we happened inside of the Tabernacle during the anniver- 
sary of the Bible Society. The Rev. Dr. Fivent had the floor. We all know that 
the Bible (meaning King James’ version of it) is ‘*the palladium of our liberties;”’ 
that rather pagan simile (which shows that Rome has not been alone in appropriating 
and baptizing the ideas of the heathen) has been used till it is quite thread-bare; but the 
Rev. Dr., who is nothing if not classical, gave us a new turn of the same idea. Jupi- 
ter, we all know, was worshipped at Rome under the title mentioned above, as he who 
gave stability to the city, and so the Rev. Dr. Fluent closed up one of his fine periods in 
praise of King James, by averring, (ore rotundo, of course), that ‘* the God of the 
Bible was the preserver of our institutions —-the Jehovah Sraror of our country ! ’’— 
It brought down thunders of applause!! ‘The Catholic Church,’”’ thought we (we 
were a Protestant then) ‘ raises the saints to the vacant thrones of the old gods, as the 
Apostles Peter and Paul are the protectors of Christian Rome; but these men bring 
down the Almighty Himself to the level of the ancient deities of Olympus.” 

While we are on this subject, Maga, with one of her gay yet serious smiles, puts us 
in mind of another instance of the reverence which is bred for the Bible by sowing it 
broad-cast on every soil that offers, and by the side of every travelled road even, as the 
Bible Society does. It is with some reluctance, however, that we, even at Maga’s sug- 
gestion, clip the following from one of our exchanges, being afraid that our readers, not 
being ‘‘ Bible-readers,’’ as the phrase is, will be shocked at us for quoting it with ever 
so good an intent. Yet it is not half so bad as things that we see every day, and in reli- 
gious papers too. 


Ph a pi Jacos weer?——‘‘ Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice and wept.’’— 
ipture. 

If Rachel was a pretty girl, and kept her face clean, we can’t see that Jacob had 
much to ery about. — WN. ¥. Globe. 

How do you know but that she slapped his face for him? —WN. O. Delta. 

Gentlemen, hold your tongues. ay e cause of Jacob’s weeping was the refusal of 
Rachel to allow him to kiss her again. — Flag. 

It is our opinion that Jacob wept because he had’nt kissed Rachel before, and re- 
gretted the time he had lost. — Age. 
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Green, verdant every one of ye. ‘The fellow boo-hooed because she did not kiss him 
in return. — Manchester Adv. 

Pshaw! none of you are judges of human nature; Rachel was the first girl that Jacob 
kissed, and he got so scared that his voice trembled, and tears came trickling down his 
cheeks. — Auburn Adv. 

Jacob was a man who labored in the field. When he kissed Rachel, he had just 
returned from his labors and had not washed his lips. After he had soiled Rachel’s 
cheeks, he wept for fear she would think he was a ‘‘ free-soiler.’’ -— Detroit Free Press. 

No, gentlemen, not one of you are (sic) correct. The reason Jacob wept was, he 
feared Rachel would tell his mamma. — Jersey Telegraph. 

Pshaw! You are all out. The reason lead wept was that Rachel would not let 
him stop a | her, when he once began. — Penn. Register. 

What a long list of innocents! "We know, for we have tried it on. There were no 
tears shed, and the good book does not say there was (were?). It was only his mouth 
that watered, and the lifting up of his voice forced it out of his eyes. — People’s Paper. 

How philosophical! Jacob a ‘‘freesoiler.’’ In my opinion the reason why Jacob 
cried was because he was a Soft. — National Democrat. : 


‘* How profane!’ says Maga, with a sort of shudder. Would it be profaning still 
further to give the true explanation? which is that Jacob wept, as a natural reason, 
from joy and deep gratitude to God, who had brought him safely and directly to his 
mother’s kindred; and mystically, because the love of the Shepherd of Israel for his 
elected spouse was to be cemented by tears. If our friends had been accustomed to that 
beautiful interpretation of Scripture by which the Church blends every incident of the 
old Testament with some mystery of redemption, it would have been impossible for 
them to perpetrate such outrages on Christian feeling. 





Uecord of Events. 


From January 15, to February 15, 1854. 





I. Arrairs OF THE CatHotic CHurRCcH. 


Tue principal points of interest this month are, abroad, the Ceremonies in 
Rome, and the position of the government in Baden; at home, the departure of 
the Apostolic Nuncio. 


Rome: 1. The Papal Allocution. — 2. Benediction of Rt. Rev. Father Birder. —3. The 

Holy Places. —4. The New Cardinals. 

1. The topics introduced in the Allocution of our Holy Father, Pius 1X, in the Con- 
sistory of December 19, were, 1. the state of the schismatical bodies of the East. The 
Pope mentions the letter addressed to them inviting them to return to unity, and the 
unseemly response of certain schismatic bishops; the Holy Father announces that he 
will cause a reply to be prepared to their arguments, in the hope of convincing them. 
The Pope expresses the desire he entertains for the maintenance of the rites and usages 
peculiar to the Catholic Church of the East, inherited from the Holy Fathers, and pro- 
ceeds to announce the erection of two new sees in Wallachia, which are made suffragan 
to the see of Fogarity, raised to an archdiocese, and called Alba Juliensis. The see of 
Groswardein is detached from the archbishopric of Gran, and annexed to the new 
Province. 2. The Pontiff rejoices in the convention made for the interests of religion 
with the Republic of Guatemala. 3. His Holiness, as was to be expected, grieves over 
the injuries inflicted on the Church in Baden and encourages the Confessors of the 
Upper Rhine to persevere in their noble course. ‘‘ For the rest,” says the Holy Father, 
** we hold and teach the doctrine which the Church has always held and taught, with 


the Apostle of the Gentiles, that we ought to obey the higher powers, and the Bishops 
hold and teach it with us.’? 4. The schism of Goa; and 5. the disorders of Hayti, 
where the mission of the Bishop of Acadiopolis has produced no good result, engage 
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the Sovereign Pontiff’s attention. 6. The Pope mentions with regret the evils conse- 
quent upon the migration of priests to certain parts of America, where they have been 
received without due examination of their doctrine and morals, and concludes, 7. by 
an allusion to the affairs of Sardinia. The negotiations for the settlement of religious 
affairs with this Government appear to have become useless, but the Pontiff, in his 
goodness, has granted its prayers for the diminution of the number of holidays of obli- 


tion. 

Win this Allocution we have, in short, an index to whatever is important in the pre- 
sent state of the Universal Church. 

2. The Benediction of the Abbot Elect of the Benedictine Monastery of St. Bernard, 
Leicestershire, (the Rt. Rev. Father Birder, a convert), took place on the Feast of St. 
Thomas, in the old Church of St. Gregory, on the Celian Hill. The ceremony was 
highly imposing, and was performed by His Eminence Cardinal’ Wiseman, in the pre- 
sence of a most distinguished crowd, who thronged to witness the benediction of the 
first mitred Abbot canonically elected in England, since the so-called Reformation, as 
well as to hear the discourse preached on the occasion by the Rev. Father Manning. 
“Upon the merits of this last,’’ says the correspondent of the Tablet, ‘‘ there was but 
one opinion between Protestants and Catholics. It was a rare and polished gem of 
sacred eloquence, and was delivered in a tone of singularly fascinating sweetness, ten- 
derness and unction.”” The grouping in the sanctuary at different points of the cere- 
mony, is said to have been singularly imposing and beautiful, even in the Holy City, 
where ceremonies have their consummate perfection. There are two forms for the ben- 
ediction of a mitred Abbot: the one made use of (at the request of the Rt. Rev. Elect) 
was that called ‘‘auctoritate apostolica.’’ At the conclusion, the Abbot, attended by his 
assistant abbots, passed down the church, giving his blessing to the faithful, and return- 
ing to his throne, remained sitting and mitred, while the Cardinal Archbishop and the 
assistant abbots stood uncovered. He then gave his pontifical blessing, which was fol- 
lowed by the ‘* multos annos.’’ It is very interesting thus to see the ancient sweetness 
and power of Catholic institutions returning to long-heretical England from Rome their 
fountain. 

3. It is stated by the Times, on the authority of a letter from Rome, that the Pontifi- 
cal government is causing to be prepared an article on the Holy Places, which will be a 
reply to certain allegations of Russia. ‘It will be first communicated to the different 
allied Courts, and probably afterwards published in the Civilta Cattolica.”’ 

4. On the 22d Dec., in a public consistory, the Holy Father gave the hat to the new 
cardinals Brunelli and Pecchi, and afterwards, in a secret consistory, according to cus- 
tom, first shut and then opened the lips of these new princes of the Church. Mgr. de 
Lucca was transferred from the cathedral church of Aversa in the Kingdom of Naples 
to the archiepiscopal title of Tarsus in partibus. This is considered tq render certain 
the nomination of this prelate to the nunciature of Munich. 


Germany: 1. Previous state of Religion in Baden. —2. Opening of the Chambers. —3. 

Royal Chapel at Berlin. 

1. The attention rivetted upon Baden by the persecutions has brought out several 
interesting facts. Seventy years ago the ecclesiastical province where the clergy now 
display such heroic constancy, was the most disedifying in allGermany. A large num- 
ber of the clergy were filled with hostility to the Holy See, were even clamoring for a 
vernacular liturgy and the abrogation of clerical celibacy; many lived in open concu- 
binage; the middle classes were generally infidel; only the nobles and peasantry (every 
where most faithful to religion) remained sound; while the ecclesiastical administration 
was in the strictest chains of Josephism. The writings of Moehler, the effect of the 
noble confessorship of the Archbishops of Cologne and Mayence, the efforts of the 
Jesuits (introduced in 1850), and the revolution of ’48, which shattered Josephism, are 
among the causes of the change. 

2. The Grand Duke opened the Chambers on the 13th January. The government 
speaks of a perfect reconciliation with the Church as on the point of being effected, but 
how far we are warranted in regarding it as really so, does not appear. The Archbishop 
still maintains his position, and has been obliged (it is a great consolation to learn) to 
suspend only six priests for disobedience to his orders. 

3. On the 18th Jan., a new Royal Chapel was ‘‘ consecrated ”’ at Berlin. It is de- 
scribed as a perfect blaze of ecclesiastical decoration of various dates and styles, all 
executed as the upholsterers say, ‘‘ without regard to expense.’’ It forms an octagon 


of 80 feet diameter, is 115 feet high from floor to summit of the dome, and the floor, 
walls and plinth are all of marble. The altar is of Oriental alabaster, with a ciborium 
or canopy of the same. The recess in which it stands is fitted up with marble seats, 
cushioned with crimson velvet, for the clergy. Unhappily the dirty and unseemly cos- 
tumes of the Prussian ministers seem out of place in this magnificent setting, while the 
nudity of the functions they perform, and the fatal absence of the sacrifice must be only 
the more remarked in such a scene. 
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France: 1. The Seminary of St. Sulpice.— 2. Religion in Paris. 

1. The Seminary of St. Sulpice, with the approbation of the Archbishop of Paris, 
has, it is understood, established the Roman liturgy and ritual in the Seminary —a step 
which, it is wished, may prepare the way for their establishment in the ‘archdiocese, 
When the Pope was informed of it, he said: ‘* Tell the Archbishop and the Seminary 
that they are Gaudium et corona mea.”’ 

2. A novena had been celebrated in the Church of St. Genevieve, restored to religion 
by the — of the Emperor, attended by almost countless crowds, in honor of the 

irgin Patroness of Paris. 


Spam: 1. Ecclesiastical Changes. —2. Accouchment of the Queen. — 3. Infidel Society. 

1. The dioceses of the kingdom have been divided anew into arch-priestdoms and 
parishes, and their several incomes apportioned, agreeably to the lateconcordat. Three 
of the vacant dioceses were filled up at the late consistory, by the Holy Father. 

2. The Queen was delivered on the 5th Jan., of a Princess, who died three days after 
of convulsions. 

3. A society has been formed to circulate philosophical, i. e., infidel works. This 
bodes the same remedy which in France was found the only efficacious one —abso- 
lutism. The new collection is called ‘* The Freeman’s Library,” and the Wacion, Lord 
Howden’s organ, supports it. 


Encuanp: 1. Schools. —2. Conversions. 

1. In London, Jan. 18, the Convent Schools at Tottenham, (St. Aloysius), the oldest 
and most extensive educational establishments connected with Catholic charity in Lon- 
don, were destroyed by fire. —On Monday, 16th Jan., the new and splendid schools of 
the Oblates of Mary were opened in Liverpool. — Generally, the opening of schools, or 
the effort to improve them, is a leading feature in English Catholic news. At Mort- 
lake a choral ocbeel has been founded by the Rev. J. G. Wenham, the idea being not 
simply instruction in Church music, but to give a good education to the middle classes, 
to which accurate instruction_in singing is to be superadded, with a view to the forma- 
tion of choirs. 

2. The English papers announce the conversion of the wife and daughter of the late 
Sir Robert Peel. ‘The sub-editor of a London paper has also just been received into the 
Church on a bed of sickness from which he is not expected to recover. 

Scottanp:—In Scotland the Church advances quietly. Conversions take place in 
the highest ranks; churches are built and enriched: the schools are filled; the poor are 
zealously cared for. 


Inevanp: 1. The Old Year in Dublin. —2. New Redemptorist Convent.—3. Dr. 

Cahill’s Letter to Mr. Edward Walford. 

1. The close of the old year was celebrated in the Metropolitan Cathedral at Dublin 
by a function like that wih which the last day of the year is solemnized at Rome in the 
Church of the Gest. The Te Deum was chanted and the Archbishop preached. 

2. The Very Rev. Fr. Buggenoms, Superior of the Redemptorists, is receiving plans 
for a convent he is about to build in Limerick. It is to be of the Italian architecture, 
and will overlook the Shannon. The site selected is one of the most elevated in the 
city, with a frontage of 250 feet. 

3. The letter of Dr. Cahill to Prince Albert in which the eloquent controvertist de- 
scribes the difference between a Catholic college and the university of Oxford, in the 
— of morality, called forth some severe strictures on the part of an Oxford convert, 

r. Edward Walford, M. A., who asserts that Dr. Cahill’s representations are greatly 
exaggerated. Dr. C. replied with his accustomed power of invective. There seems to 
be some intemperance of language on both sides, but the substantial right of the ques- 
tion is evidently with the illustrious Irish priest. 

Canava:— His Grace, the Archbishop of Quebec, has also issued a pastoral, warn- 
ing his flock against the new spiritual-rapping and table-turning. 


Unitep Srarss: 1. The Archbishop of New York at Havana.— 2. Affairs of the Nuncio— 
His Excellency’s departure.— 3. News from Rome.— 4. Ordinations.— 5. Confirmations. 
— 6. Religious Professions.— 7. Churches.— 8. Pastorals.—9. Charities.— 10. Obituary. 
1. Letters from Havana communicate the welcome intelligence that the climate of 

Cuba has had the happiest effect in perfectly restoring the health of Archbishop Hughes. 

His Grace was the guest of the Bishop of Havana, and all classes of the population 

vied in testifying their respect to him when he appeared in public. It is fervently hoped 

that the Archbishop will not return to this country until the warm weather is fairly 
established. 

2. At New Orleans, when it was understood that the Nuncio was about to arrive 
there, the streets were placarded (Jan. 8), with an extraordinary polyglott which is 
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almost worthy of putting on record, as evidence of the ferocity, joined with ignorance, 
which bubbles up in the breasts of a omg small portion (let us hope) of our floating 
foreign population. It was printed in red, in the English, French, Italian and German 
languages, with the most execrable grammar and spelling, calling upon the citizens to 
receive the Nuncio as the brewers of London received Haynau, and “ to treat him as 
men treat a wild beast.”? In Cincinnati there was another riotous assemblage on the 
night of Saturday, Jan. 14, with insulting transparencies, a burning in effigy, cries and 
groans before the cathedral, &c. The Catholic population, with a forbearance that does 
them honor, especially considering their numbers and proved courage, took no notice of 
it, At Boston, Jan. a few men and boys formed a mob of the same sort to in- 
sult Bishop Fitzpatrick and the Nuncio, who was presumed to be his guest. On the 
4th of February, his Excellency sailed from New York in the steamship Atlantic. He 
was taken on board from Staten Island by the steam-tug Active, by order of the U. S. 
Marshal. Whether this proceeding, as the Freeman’s Journal observes, was intended 
to pay honor to his distinguished diplomatic character as an yg A of the Sovereign 
Pontiff charged with a mission of amity to the President of the United States, or to 
avoid a disturbance of the peace which the government had no means to quell, does not 





appear. 

We had intended to conclude our notes of this affair (which has now passed into the 
domain of history), by giving in full an admirable leader of the National Intelligencer 
(Washington), of Feb. 14. We have seldom read a more solid or dignified paper, 
which richly merits insertion did not want of space forbid. 

3. The Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore has received from Rome the Bulls, by 
which the Rt. Rev. Dr. O’Connor, Bishop of Erie, is re-instated in the See of Pittsburg, and 
the Rt. Rev. Josue Young, D. D., of Lancaster, Ohio, is appointed to the See of Erie. 
Dr. Young is a native of Maine, and a convert to the Catholic Church, into which he 
was admitted about fifteen years ago. The new prelate had Magee | declined the 
See of Pittsburg for reasons which reflect high honor upon him; but this contest of 
humility and love between the bishop and bishop elect of the two dioceses of Western 
Pennsylvania is now terminated by the voice of Rome. 

The Holy See has issued a special decree in regard to the jurisdiction of vacant dio- 
ceses in the United States. When a vacancy occurs by death, the ecclesiastic ap- 
= by the deceased Bishop, in virtue of the faculties already gel A the Holy 

, takes the administration. If the Bishop made no appointment, the Metropolitan 
appoints the administrator, and in default of the Metropolitan, or if the Metropolitical 
See be vacant, the Senior Suffragan exercises the same power. In all cases wherein the 
vacancy occurs from any other cause than death, the right of appointing the administra- 
tor belongs to the Metropolitan, or Senior Suffragan, as above. The administrator in 
all eases can exercise those faculties only which are contained in the printed formulary. 


4. Ordinations. 

Diocese or Gatveston. Jan. 15, by the Rt. Rev. Bp. Opin. Sacred order of 
Priesthood — Rev. MM. Gonard, Gury, Faure, and Metz. 

Arcupiocese or New York. Wednesday, Jan. 18, by the Rt. Rev. Bp. Loven- 
uN (Bp. of Brooklyn). Tonsure, Minors and Subdeaconship.— MM. James Brennan, 
Patrick Mahoney, Pease Joseph Baldauf, and Peter Paul Siemeemnees Friday, Jan. 
%, Deaconship—the same Rev. MM.—Saturday, Jan. 21, Priesthood — the above 
named Rev. MM. and the Rev. MM. Peter McCarron and Benjamin O’Callaghan. 

Diocese or Arsany. Wednesday, Jan. 18, Thursday 19, Friday 20.—At the 
Cathedral, by the Rt. Rev. Bp. McCrosxey. Minors, Subdeaconship, and Deacon- 
ship—Rev. Louis Desroches. On Saturday, Jan. 21, Priesthood —the same Rev. 
gentlemen. 

Arcupiocese or San Francisco. Saturday, Dec. 17, by the Most Rev. Abp. 
Aurmany. Subdeaconship— Sefior Juan Conopla of the Seminary at Mission Dolores. 
Deaconship — Rev. Richard Carrol, recently from Ireland. Sunday, Dec. 18, Deacon- 
ship— Rev. J. Canopla. Priesthood — Rev. Richard Carrol before mentioned. 


5. Confirmations. 

Jersey Crry: Sunday, Feb. 5. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Baytey confirmed 430 children 
at St. Peter’s Church, chiefly belonging to the Catholic schools of that city. — Bauri- 
wore: Sunday, Feb. 5. The Most Rev. Archbishop confirmed 118 persons at St. Vin- 
cent’s Church, (among whom were several converts). 

6. Religious Professions. 

Arcupiocese or Battimore. —Jan. 23, Convent of the Visitation in Baltimore, 
Sister Mary Innocent (McAtee) and Sister Mary Paula (Combs) were admitted to their 
religious profession by the Most Rev. Archbishop, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Flaut. — 
Jan, 28, onvent of the Visitation, Frederick City, Miss Ellen Moran (now Sister 
Mary Martina), and Miss Sarah McDermott (now Sister Mary Gabriel), both of Bos- 
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ton, took the habit of religion. Rev. Geo. Fenwick, assisted by Rev. P. Miller, officiated 
on the occasion. — Diocese oF oon ng og Jan. 28,—In the Convent 
Chapel of Our Lad meng 4 at Providence. By the Rt. Rev. Bp. O’Retiy, Miss 
Mary Ann Spaen (Sister ary Stanislaus), Miss Margaret Furlong (Sister Mary Aloy- 
sius), and Miss Maria Read (Sister Bernard Xavier), were admitted to the religious 
profession. 

7. Churches. 

Diocese or Paitapetpuia.—Sunday, Jan. 15. Feast of the Holy Name,—At 
Delaware City, the new church of St. Paul, Rev. Jeremiah Donoghue, Pastor, was 
dedicated by the Very Rev. E. J. Sourin, V. G. 

Diocese or Brooxiyn. —Sunday, Jan. 29. At Brooklyn, L.1., the new German 
Church of St. Boniface (formerly St. Thomas, Episcopal) was blessed by the Rt. Rev, 
Bp. Loughlin. The Germans present were addressed by their pastor 1n_ their native 
tongue, and the whole congregation by the Bishop, in a sermon which the Celt describes 
as one “of great power and deep reflection.” 

St. James’ Church, New York, has been beautifully re-decorated in the interior. 

At Gatveston, Jan, 12, an unsuccessful attempt was made to burn the Ursuline Con- 
vent. Being at full day, 1 P. M., at the ficst sound of the bell, almost the entire popu- 
lation hastened to the spot, and in half an hour the flames were extinguished. 


8. Pastorals. 

Diocese or Savannan.—Jan. 12. The Rt. Rev. Bishop directs that the regulations 
concerning Marriages, Banns, Baptisms, Rites of Sepulture and the Catechism enjoined 
in the Pastoral of the Bishop of Charleston of Jan. 2, for the Diocese of Charleston, 
shall be observed also in the Diocese of Savannah. — Diocese or CLeveLanp:—The 
Rt. Rev. Bishop invites his clergy to a Spiritual Retreat in St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on the 7th of February. The Retreat was to be conducted by the Rt. Rev. 
Bp. Timon, (Bishop of Buffalo). 

9. Charities: Christmas is always prolific of these. 

At Newark, N. J., the receipts of the Ladies Fair in aid of the Orphan Asylum 
were $2,000. A Ladies Bazaar at Quesec produced $4,000 (£783). At Axsany, the 
Ladies Fair and Christmas Collection for the Orphans produced unitedly $5,000. At 
Burrato, the Christmas Collections for the Orphan Asylum amounted to $752 57; those 
for the Cathedral to $972 63. In New York, the Christmas Collections for the Orphans 
footed $6,345 50. 

10. Obituary. 

Brother Patrick Grant, of the Third Order of St. Francis, died at the monastery 
of Lorerro, Cambria Co., Pa., on Friday, January 20. He was the first of his order 
who made his religious profession into the hands of the Rt. Rev. Bp. O’Conyor. 
Solemn High Mass was celebrated in the new church at Loretto by the Rev. Albertus 
Maeno, Passionist, assisted by the Rev. MM. Gallagher and Corbett, as deacon and 
subdeacon. The remains were interred in the Monastic cemetery. 

At New Orteans, Jan. 24. The Rev. Martin Ket y, pastor for the last two years 
of the congregation of Milliken’s Bend, now in the diocese of Natchitoches. A native 
of Ireland, he had sought the climate of Louisiana, leaving, with permission of his st- 
periors, the diocese of Philadelphia, in consequence of threatened consumption. Hav- 
ing been constrained by the progress of disease to suspend his functions, he was aboutto 
return to his native country, when God was pleased to call him, as we trust, to a better. 


II. Literary INTELLIGENCE. 


1. We notice that the republication of Pere Jean, the beautiful story of the Jesuit 
missions in New York, by James McSherry, Esq., has been begun in the Lamp. 

2. The International Copyright treaty is passing through the senate. Mr. Everett, 
who as Secretary of State negotiated it, has admitted a clause regarding the rights and 
interests of American publishers, and printers, and vice versa, against foreign monopoly 
of publication. With this proviso it is difficult to see how any patriotic and intelliges! 
statesman can object to a measure which merely secures remuneration to the produce 
of literature from those who consume it. The principle on which the claim of authors, 
native and foreign, rests is simple, to wit, that the laborer is worthy of his hire. Mr. 
Carey’s clever pamphlet, wile otherwise presents some strong points, is singularly 
* weak where it pretends to refute the application of this principle to literary labor. By 
some persons who do not deny the justice and expediency of International Copyrigh!: 
the securing of — treaty is objected to as an unwarrantable extension of the trealy 
making power. e ourselves were at first rather inclined to this view, but on refle 
tion it appears rather plausible than just. For the principle of copyright has bet 
affirmed by Congress; it is now merely a question of extending its privilege to foreigne" 
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for the sake of completing the protection intended to be given to our literature, and in 
such a manner as to obtain for ourselves reciprocal advantages. This fairly falls 
within the treaty-making power. 

3. The New York Book Trade. — Some idea may be formed of it by what has recently 
been published respecting the Appletons. Their new building cost $150,000. The 
capi employed in their business is about $750,000. Their annual sales amount to 
about $700,000, of which they remit about $150,000 to London for the purchase of 
English books. They average about four new books per week. The foundations of 
this business were laid about twenty years ago by Daniel Appleton, who is now de- 
ceased: it is now carried on by his four sons. 


III. Fine Arts. 


Lockwood’s Picture of the Last Judgment.—At Newark, N. J., there resides an artist, a 
Catholic, a convert of some six years, we believe, who for nine years has been occupied, 
almost exclusively, upon a picture of the Last Judgment. The dimensions (36 feet in 
height by 18, if we remember rightly, in breadth), required a studio to be erected espe- 
cially for its accommodation. The painter has visited Munich in order to pursue the 
studies, especially in anatomy, required for the execution of his task, and what is more 
praiseworthy, for six years he worked without encouragement or sympathy even from 
his most intimate connexions and friends. He was sustained by that enthusiasm which 
alone accomplishes great things, but does not accomplish them alone, without the aid of 
genius. On a late visit to Newark, we were taken by a friend to Mr. Lockwood’s 
studio, and saw his picture, now approaching completion. 

When we consider that this subject has been painted by Michael Angelo, who is by 
many considered to have failed in it, and that the only modern, so far as we know, who 
has attempted it with success, is the illustrious Cornelius, sustained by the patronage of 
aking, the attempt of Mr. Lockwood will readily pass for presumptuous, and his utter 
failure may confidently be anticipated. And yet we feel bound to say, that so far as 
weare capable of judging, the picture is a successful one. We mean that in addition toa 
great many particular beauties, it does not as a whole fall below the dignity of the sub- 
ject, and excites in a powerful manner the sentiment which the thought of the Last 
Judgment ought to inspire. 

It is needless to say that the upper portion of the picture is occupied by our Divine 
Lord, surrounded by the Saints of the old and new law. Above, on the very arch of 
the picture, are the angels of the Passion, bearing its instruments to Heaven. The 
grouping and the faces of these Saints are noble, and free from conventionalism; unlike 
those in the great fresco of Cornelius, they are varied in expression and marked by 
strong individuality. It is a great fault, however, in a Catholic point of view, as well 
as in the view of art in its highest aspect, that the Blessed Virgin is lost, as it were, in 
the crowd of Apostles and Martyrs. It is here that we already begin to feel that Mr. 
Lockwood has not, like the great painters of Italy, breathed from the first an atmos- 
phere of theology as it were, which influenced their genius when they were least aware 
of it. Beneath our Lord is the Archangel Michael, a figure of great power and beauty, 
brandishing a thunderbolt, with which he is driving the vices down to Hell. The 
middle or aerial portion of the canvass is occupied by groups; on the right ascending — 
the Virtues symbolized by representative individuals; on the left descending or rather 
falling headlong — the Vices allegorically represented. Angels are receiving the former, 
and bearing them up to Heaven; Lucifer—a figure conceived more in Milton’s vein 
than in the spirit of the old Catholic painters — an archangel ruined — beautiful and im- 
posing in form —grandly winged, with ‘‘ wide imperial vans spread in the dusky air,”’ 
—but with all bad passions expressed on his hateful countenance — receives the falling 
Vices. The latter are painted in strong relief, with the most effective anatomical de- 
velopment and great richness of color, and though perfectly nude, without any violation 
of the modern rules of delicacy, which Angelo, in his grand conceptions, set at nought 
somewhat painfully, though not without a sublimity in the meaning of his indecorums. 
Lastly, the foreground and base of the picture is a rock —a tomb — which is opened to 
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pour out the multitudes of the dead. In procession they come — druids, pagan priest. 
esses, philosophers, a Christian queen — beautiful and serious figures; back in the mid. 
dle distance are a crowd of philosophers, artists — Fra Angelico, Fra Bartolomeo, &¢,~ 
and other eminent mortals, and behind them again, dim and indistinct, the hosts of map. 
kind. A fine and instructive group on the left, are a miser ye? gran, bated & vase or pot 
of gold, the top of which is heaped, but the bottom and side are broken, whence the 
riches are escaping; a tyrannical king, prostrate and grasping his sceptre; a drunkard, 
supine and spilling his golden chalice. In the right corner is the most beautiful group 
of all, representing the five races of mankind; the Caucasian —a female figure, partly 
draped in blue—is admirable. 

he greatest blemish in the picture is the figure representing Liberty, or man in the 
state of freedom, received by an angel, and which is neither more nor less than a half- 
nude portrait of General Washington! No argument can reconcile us to such a sole. 
cism. Americanism has here prevailed over universality; and Mr. L.’s Protestant 
education over his acquired Catholicity. By the side of Washington is a female figure, 
naked, with chains just broken from her wasted limbs, and whom an angel is likewise 
welcoming: this represents, we are told, the equality of human conditions at the last 
day. The drawing is remarkably good, so far as we can judge; the tone of color in the 
finished parts rich and harmonious; the grouping is effective, and so well disposed that 
the canvass is not crowded, although it contains about 1,500 figures. Upon the whole 
we risk little in predicting that the work will win for the gifted and patient artist who 
has produced it a high and enduring fame. 


IV. PotiticaL anp SrecuLarR INTELLIGENCE. 


1. At home the Nebraska bill is undoubtedly the most interesting topic of the month, 
The whole question of the Compromise has been called up again under it, and the can- 
didates who are to take the field in the next presidential election have used the opportu- 
nity of making their respective bids for the vote of North or South. Nebraska and 
Kansas are portions of our yet unorganized territory in the North-west (north of 3° 
30’), yet extensively occupied by Indian tribes, and which it is proposed to form each 
into a new Territory, that is to say, a State in ovo. The point in dispute is whether 
slavery shall or shall not be excluded by the bill which constitutes them. The Nebraska 
bill leaves the subject open to the inhabitants of the new Territory. It would appear 
from the arguments on both sides that this great problem, in spite of all the various 
compromises, has not yet obtained a truly national solution. In a practical point of 
view, the controversy is unimportant, so far as the new Territorries themselves are con- 
cerned, as they are utterly unfit for slave labor; but it deeply concerns our peace that the 
discussion should be laid finally to rest. 

2. Europe remains in expectation of a general war resulting from the Eastern ques- 
tion. During the last month little has occurred to change the aspect of things materi- 
ally. On the 6th of January an action or series of actions commenced at or near 
Kalefat, which lasted about four days, and in which the Turks were victorious. The 
loss of the Russians was severe, and it appears that their artillery was badly served, 
while that of the Turks displayed the greatest efficiency. Austria, meanwhile, has in 
some degree defined her position with regard to the Muscovite aggression, so far as to 
let it plainly be seen that she will not consent to any territorial aggrandizement of the 
Czar at the expense of ‘Turkey. Denmark has proclaimed her neutrality; Sweden ad- 
heres to the same policy, while the people of that country are animated with an eager 
hostility to Russia. France and England have sent their fleets into the Euxine, and the 
former is preparing, it is said, to send an army of 80,000 men, to co-operate with the 
Turks by land. England also is arming, and will send 10,000 troops. In the latter 
country the most vehement indignation has been excited inst Prince Albert who is 
accused of intriguing in favor of Russia, and exercising a back-stairs or rather “cur 
tain ”’ influence to impede the action of the ministry for the support of the Sultan. The 
Queen opened Parliament on the 31st of Jan. in person: FA was cheered and the 
Prince hissed by the populace. 

In regard to the Turkish question Catholic sentiment at home and abroad seems 
divided. A considerable number of the most influential American Catholic journalists 
(including Mr. Brownson) have declared their sympathies with Russia, as a Christian 
though schismatical power, against the Turk, regarded as the hereditary and barbarous 
enemy of the cross. On the other hand, the Catholic journals in Europe are nearly of 
quite unanimous against Russia, whom they regard as the bitterest and most powerful 
fomoner of the Church in the whole world, while the Turks, at present, whether 

rom weakness or indifference, grant almost complete toleration. It is considered, also, 
that the triumph of Russia would lead to fresh and still more unjust concessions 
regard to the Hony Praces. 
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